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CHILDREN AND GUN VIOLENCE 
IN NEED OF SOLUTIONS 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1993 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
SD-226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Herbert Kohl, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Also present: Senators Biden, Moseley-Braun, and Cohen. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT KOHL, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Senator Kohl. This hearing will come to order this morning. 

Over the last few years, while we have debated numerous crime 
bills, gun-related violence has nevertheless increased. Last year, 
roughlv 15,000 Americans, including 3,000 juveniles, were mur- 
dered by firearms. Their lives were ended. Their family and friends 
were forced to grieve their deaths, and our whole Nation is bleed- 
ing as a result. The violence is killing all of us. It is killing our 
spirit, it is killing our hopes and, most sadly, it is killing our 
dreams. 

A few weeks ago, I saw some very graphic evidence of the impact 
that violence is having on us. I got a letter from a fourth-grade 
teacher in Mequon, WI, Ms. Figg. In her letter, she explained that 
her class had been studying Martin Luther King Jr.'s “I Have a 
Dream” speech. One of the assignments she gave her students was 
to write their own “I Have a Dream” speech. It was, I thought, a 
creative assignment, and as I prepared to skim a few of the essays 
that she enclosed, I fully expected that these students from a pros- 
perous suburban community would be dreaming of a future full of 
good jobs, nice homes, and happy families. But that is not what I 
read, not at all. 

Many of the speeches, too many of the speeches, discussed far 
more basic dreams of the future. These kids dreamed of a future 
in which no more kids would be killed by guns. One student wrote, 
“Children are killing each other too much. We need to get guns off 
the street.” Another child wrote, “I have a dream that luds can 
walk outside without worrying about someone killing them. I think 
guns are responsible for many children's deaths.” 

Others in the class had similar dreams and, sadly, the dreams 
of these children reflect the fears of many Americans. According to 
a Harris poll released last week, one in five Americans know a 

(l) 
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child shot by another child, and 77 percent of the respondents feel 
that young people’s safety is endangered by so many guns. 

Additional States tell an even more alarming story about how 
gun-related violence envelopes our young people. The National 
School Safety Center estimates that more than 100,000 students 
carry a gun to school every day; 100,000 students carry a gun to 
school every day. The leading cause of death for both black and 
white teenage boys in America is gunshot wounds. 

From our central cities to our rural communities, for kids who 
grow up in poverty and kids who grow up surrounded by affluence, 
it is all the same — a world of threats and violence and death, a 
world that was chronicled in last week’s USA Today, which com- 
piled a week-by-week list of gun incidents in our Nation’s schools 
this year. This is not the kind of world our children deserve. It is 
not the kind of world we ought to give them, but it is the world 
in which they live. 

There is no simple solution for the problem of kids and guns — 
one that I have been concerned with ever since coming to this body 
5 years ago. During the 101st Congress, I drafted the gun -free 
school zones bill, which is now putting people who bring guns near 
schools into jail. Today, I introduced the Youth Handgun Safety 
Act, which would make it a Federal crime to sell a handgun to a 
minor and for a minor to possess a handgun under most, but not 
all, circumstances. I am also a long-time backer of the Brady bill, 
and I expect it to be enacted this Congress. But the truth is that 
while these approaches are helpful, especially the Brady bill, they 
are not a panacea, and so we are here today to look at all aspects 
of the cure. 

In this quest, we are fortunate to have a diverse group of wit- 
l nesses from the law enforcement, medical, and educational commu- 
nities, from Sarah Brady to the NRA. Though we may have dif- 
ferent approaches on how to reduce gun violence that afflicts our 
children, we all agree that we do need to reduce it. 

This hearing is an attempt to see if we can reach some consensus 
so that the students in Ms. Figg’s fourth grade class will not have 
to dream of a world in which kids are safe from guns and violence. 
Instead, it will be a reality for them, a basic entitlement in their 
lives. Let the dreams of our children be as big as the dreams of Dr. 
Martin Luther King. Let them dream of a better future, not dread 
a present in which children are killed and maimed by guns. It is 
not something we can change overnight, but it is something that 
we can change. This is what the kids in Mequon and Milwaukee 
and every other community in our country and our Nation deserve. 

[The text of Senate bill 1087 follows:] 
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103d CONGRESS 1 AQ’T 

1 st Session ^ # X vf O I 

To amend title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the possession of a 
handgun or ammunition by, or the private transfer of a handgun or 
ammunition to, a juvenile. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

June 9 (legislative day, June 7), 1993 
Mr. Kohl (for himself, Ms. Moseley-Braun, Mrs. FEINSTEIN, and Mr. 
Lautenberg) introduced the following bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 



A BILL 

To amend title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the pos- 
session of a handgun or ammunition by, or the private 
transfer of a handgun or ammunition to, a juvenile. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Youth Handgun Safety 

5 Act of 1993” 
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1 SEC. 2. PROHIBITION OF THE POSSESSION OF A HANDGUN 

2 OR AMMUNITION BY, OU THE PRIVATE 

3 TRANSFER OF A HANDGUN OR AMMUNITION 

4 TO, A JUVENILE. 

5 (a) Definition.— S ection 921(a) of title 18, United 

6 States Code, is amended by adding at the end the follow- 

7 ing new paragraph: 

8 “(29) The term 'handgun' means — 

9 “(A) a firearm that has a short stock and 

10 is designed to be held and fired by the use of 

1 1 a single hand: and 

12 “(B) any combination of pans from which 

13 a firearm described in subparagraph (A) can be 

14 assembled.". 

15 (b) Offense.— Section 922 of title 18, United States 

16 Code, is amended by adding at the end the foliowing new 

17 subsection. 

18 “(s)(l) It shall be unlawful for any person to sell, 

1 9 deliver, or transfer to a juvenile — 

20 “(A) a handgun; or 

21 “(B) ammunition that is suitable for use only 

22 in a handgun. 

23 “(2) If shall be unlawful for any person who is a juve- 

24 nile to possess — 

25 “(A) a handgun; or 
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1 “(B) ammunition that is suitable for use only 

2 in a handgun. 

3 “(3) This subsection does not apply to a temporary 

4 transfer to, or possession by — 

5 “(A) a juvenile when the handgun is being used 

6 in target practice under the supervision of an adult 

7 who is not prohibited by Federal, State, or local law 

8 from possessing a firearm or in the course of in- 

9 struction in the traditional and proper use of the 

10 handgun under the supervision of such an adult; or 

11 “(B) a juvenile who is a member of the Armed 

12 Forces of the United States or the National Guard 

13 who possesses or is armed with a handgun in the 

14 line of duty. 

15 “(4) For purposes of this subsection, the term ‘juve- 

16 nile’ means a person who is less than 18 years of age.”. 

17 (c) Penalty. — Section 924(a) of title 18, United 

18 States Code, is amended — 

19 (1) in paragraph (1) by striking “paragraph (2) 

20 or (3) of’; and 

21 (2) by adding at the end the following new 

22 paragraph: 

23 “(5) A person who knowingly violates section 922(s) 

24 shall be fined not more than $1,000, imprisoned for not 

25 more than 1 year, or both.”. 

o 
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Senator KOHL. We are pleased to be here, and I am pleased to 
have my cochairman here this morning, Senator Cohen, who is the 
ranking member of this subcommittee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 

Senator Cohen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. This is an 
important hearing. I see it as a complement to the hearing that 
was held yesterday, a joint subcommittee hearing trying to deter- 
mine how we can put a stop, or at least restrain the level of vio- 
lence that we see on television and its impact upon our children. 

I think that we have to come to grips with the fact that we are 
living in an increasingly violent society, and it is not only related 
to guns. It happens in movies. It also happens on athletic fields. 
We watch the kind of suicide squads that take the field on a kickoff 
and they hurl their bodies, without any regard to safety, at that 
of an opponent, with the hope of not only dislodging the ball, but 
dislodging some vertebra or some other part of the anatomy. We 
see the rewards that we grant to basketball players — Shaquille 
O’Neal, for example, who can tear down the backboard at any given 
moment, and does Pepsi ads to emphasize that point of strength in 
the violent act of ripping the board down. 

It is a problem we have to contend with throughout our society, 
and this urge to show strength is not something that is recent. It 
has been with us since man was born. It will probably continue to 
be with us, but it seems to me we have to try to develop in this 
country and in this world an ethic that rewards civility, that re- 
wards not anger and violence, but kindness, and we don’t have that 
right now. 

We can point to virtually any part of the world and we can see 
the violence that is taking place, but that is not the subject of this 
hearing. To me, this hearing should not primarily be concerned or 
focused upon how children or youths acquire guns. We know it is 
illegal in our society to sell a weapon to a child. Ironically, it is not 
illegal for that juvenile to be in possession of the weapon. It is not 
necessary for young people to steal them. They can go to family or 
friends and acquire them. They can acquire them by gift and, of 
course, the line between a gift and what is merely a circumvention 
of a sale is fairly uncertain. We hope to deal with that in the com- 
ing hearings. 

Where juveniles get the idea that it is acceptable to kill is the 
notion, I think, that is destroying the core of this country’s values. 

The problems of juvenile violence, we hope, could be easily solved 
by enacting tougher laws. I think that is unlikely, and so the prob- 
lem, it seems to me, that we need to address is the underlying rea- 
sons why juveniles carry handguns in the first place. 

Now, while this, again, is not the subject of this hearing, Mr. 
Chairman, I would suggest to you that there are some substantial 
disparities between those between the ages of 15 and 19 who are 
white and those who are black or Hispanic or other minorities, and 
I think that really pertains to another problem that is very deep- 
seated in this country, and that is racism. If you deprive people of 
the opportunity to have a part of the American dream, then they 
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will find other ways in which to try to acquire it, not through legiti- 
mate ways or civil ways, but through violent ways. 

That is a problem that we have to deal with in another hearing, 
but not at another time. As long as blacks are killing blacks, there 
is very little response to all of that. But when whites start to be 
caught in that crossfire, suddenly you see quite a different reac- 
tion.We see it right here in the city of Washington. 

It is a problem that is endemic. We have to deal not only with 
the guns and the violence, but violence as a general subject matter, 
and I think underlying that the attitudes we have toward one an- 
other based upon race. 

So I appreciate your holding the hearing, Mr. Chairman. I look 
forward to hearing from our colleague, Senator Chafee, who stands 
alone perhaps in the Senate in leading an effort which he believes 
will lead to a reduction of the availability of weapons. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Senator Cohen. 

We do have as our first witness our friend and our colleague, 
Senator Chafee, who has long been active in this field. Senator 
Chafee, your legislation to ban handguns under most, but not all 
circumstances needs to be debated, but we are certainly glad that 
you are here today. Before you begin, I would just like to note that 
according to the latest Harris poll, as I am sure you know, a major- 
ity of Americans now favor congressional action on legislation such 
as the one that you support. 

So we are delighted to have you this morning, Senator Chafee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN CHAFEE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 

Senator Chafee. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
Senator Cohen. I appreciate the kind welcome you have given me, 
and I look forward to this opportunity to testify today. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you for your bill. You have 
been long active in this area, and I think your Youth Handgun 
Safety Act is a gpod move and I hope it achieves passage. I know 
Senator Cohen has been long interested in this area, and his state- 
ment about the motivation and the violence in our society is cer- 
tainly pertinent to this discussion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, your statement summarized a lot of the sta- 
tistics that are out there and I would just like to reinforce them, 
if I might. Currently, in the United States of America there are 70 
million handguns circulating in our society — 70 million, with 2 mil- 
lion being added every single year to that. Given the sheer number 
of these handguns, there is no place, apparently, in our society 
where a child can find a safe haven. They can’t find it homes, they 
can’t find it in the parks. They can’t find it, tragically enough, in 
their schools, in their playgrounds, in malls, in streets, yards, or 
buses 

Just listen to these incidents. In College Station, TX, last Decem- 
ber, a 5-year-old girl and a 7-year-old girl were caught in the mid- 
dle of a gun fight at a shopping mall and were hit by three of the 
shots. A 14-year-old Chicago boy visiting his grandmother’s home 
at Christmas was killed when a stray bullet ripped through her 
window and hit him in the head. ’■ I 
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A 15-year-old was injured at Maryland’s Addison Road Metro 
Station by another passenger who fired a 9-millimeter handgun. A 
15-year-old, Alain Colaco — you will remember this incident, prob- 
ably, it was just a year ago — Alain was weeding in his front yard 
in the District last August, when a stranger came up and fired a 
handgun repeatedly at him and killed him. He was 15 years old. 

Exactly 1 year ago, a 6-year-old boy in Connecticut was riding 
the school bus home from kindergarten — if there is any safe place 
in the world, you would think it would be a kindergarten school 
bus — when he was hit in the head by a 9-millimeter slug when the 
bus drove through a fusillade of handgun shots from either side. 

The home is a particularly dangerous place if a handgun is kept 
there for, quote, “self-protection.” There is nothing more dangerous 
than having a handgun in a house. Each year, more than 500 chil- 
dren accidentally shoot themselves or a sibling with a handgun. 

Last December in Miami, a 3-year-old was seriously wounded 
after being shot by his 14 year old brother who was playing with 
a .357 Magnum. In March of this year, a 3-year-old New York City 
boy suffered an apparent self-inflicted gunshot wound to the head. 
He was with his babysitter at her friend’s house and a gun was 
there. 

And children may impulsively use the gun that’s kept in the 
home to commit suicide. Every year, nearly 1,500 children commit 
suicide with a gun, usually because the gun is right handy. Chil- 
dren, as you noted, Mr. Chairman, in that horrifying statistic that 
you gave, are bringing handguns to school. What the exact esti- 
mate is, I don’t know. You indicated 100,000 children every day 
bring a handgun to school. My statistics showed 135,000— but 
whatever it is, it just is mind-boggling. 

Over 100,000 youngsters in the United States of America bring 
a handgun to school every day. That doesn’t mean the same ones 
bring it, but every day over 100,000 handguns are brought to 
school. And it is not just in the urban areas. Rural principals re- 
port more guns in their schools, and the results are tragic. 

In January of this year, a Los Angeles boy was killed and an- 
other wounded in a high school classroom by fire from a gun 
brought to school by a third student. The .357 Magnum went off 
accidentally when he reached into his handbag. In Harlem, GA — 
not Harlem, NY; but Harlem, GA — a ninth-grader opened fire with 
a revolver in a school hallway, killing one teen and wounding an- 
other. 

In my little State of Rhode Island, this year alone we have had 
nine school handgun incidents. Two days ago, on Monday, a 16- 
year-old Brooklyn student was chased by two older boys and shot 
multiple times at close range while he begged and pleaded for his 
life. 

You quoted quite accurately that article from last Thursday’s 
USA Today which recounts the incidents, starting with September, 
just this past school year of the shootings in schools. You have got 
the article right there, Mr. Chairman. I commend you for it. On 
and on it goes, and these events are becoming more and more prev- 
alent. 

Last week, as you mentioned, Lou Harris released a poll showing 
heavy public support for handgun^ontrol. This was a very interest- 
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ing poll, Mr. Chairman and Senator Cohen. If you start at the bot- 
tom of the chart I brought, you will note the vertical columns. It 
says “yes” in the first one, “no” in the second, the question asked 
is: do you support handgun bans? 

Chronologically, working upward from the bottom, March 1989, 
41 yes, 55 no; a year-and-a-half later, 41, 55, exactly the same; a 
year-and-a-half after that, January of 1992, 41 yes, banning hand- 
guns totally, 56 no; and now Lou Harris, a year-and-a-half later, 
52 percent yes, ban them all, and 43 percent no — an extraordinary 
change, due to the handgun slaughter that is taking place today. 

What could bring it home more clearly than the fact that the 
largest cause of death amongst blackmale youngsters between the 
age of 10 and 34, is guns. Far more than disease or accidents or 
automobile accidents, whatever it might be, it is handgun deaths. 
Handguns are just killing a whole generation of young blacks. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you might say, well, that is our society, that 
is something that is happening in the rest of the world too. Well, 
the truth is it isn’t happening elsewhere. What we are proposing 
in my legislation to ban all handguns isn’t radical. Rather, what we 
have in this country is radical. 

Look at this chart, if you might— showing gun murders, and most 
of those are handgun murders. Look at Japan, 90 of them in the 
course of an entire year; England, 60; Australia, 76. Canada has 
as much of a wild west tradition as we do. Yet they have 186 
deaths by guns. And we in the United States have 14,300. The dif- 
ference stems from the fact that in those other countries you can- 
not go out and just get a handgun. You can’t pack a 9-millimeter 
on your hip and wander around. That is the entire difference: the 
availability of guns in the United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I have proposed my Public Health and Safety Act, 
S. 892, which would ban the sale, possession, and manufacture of 
handguns and handgun ammunition, except in a few instances for 
collectors of antique handguns, the police, licensed security individ- 
uals, and the military, and handgun shooting clubs where the guns 
are kept under proper security. 

So there it is, Mr. Chairman. Unless we act, I believe that every 
single family in America is soon going to be touched — by handgun 
violence. That doesn’t necessarily mean a son or a daughter, but a 
nephew or niece or an aunt or an uncle. Somewhere, in every sin- 
gle family in America, there will be a death as a result of handguns 
in the very near future because of the prevalence of these guns. We 
have just got to get rid of them. Is it going to be easy? No, but the 
way to go on a long journey is to take the first step, and that is 
to ban the possession, the manufacture and the importation of 
handguns. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Senator Chafee. That is 
great testimony. I want to ask you a question about your bill and 
its effect. If the bill were passed, what would happen the first or 
second or third time that somebody who was defenseless was mur- 
dered by someone who did not turn in their handgun? What would 
happen to public opinion? How would we proceed? 

Senator Chafee. It is occurring now. Not every household has a 
handgun at present. 

Senator Kohl. You have people who would turn in their guns? 
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Senator CHAFEE. Yes. There would be a 6-month moratorium in 
which we would pay the greater of either $25 or the appraised 
value of the gun, if it was more than that, from the U.S. Treasury. 
At the end of that 6 month grace period, there would be a fine and 
a criminal offense if anybody had a gun, if that person did not fall 
in those exempted categories that I previously mentioned. 

Senator Kohl. What I am driving at is how would we handle 
public opinion if and when someone had turned in his gun, had 
complied with the law, and then let us say it was somebody in a 
home and, lo and behold, someone with a gun entered the home 
and wound up maiming or killing the inhabitants. 

Senator CHAFEE. We may well have that situation, but what is 
the alternative? Are we going to continue in the situation we have 
now? The way to stop the handgun slaughter is to stop handguns, 
stop the prevalence of them. We are not going to get all 70 million 
handguns turned in in 6 months, but the way to do it is to start. 
That is the only way to curb this violence, this terrible slaughter 
that is taking place in our society. 

There is one last thing I might like to do, Mr. Chairman. I no- 
ticed that the NRA is going to testify later, and I just want every- 
body to fully understand the second amendment. The second 
amendment, as quoted by the NRA, is ‘The right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” What they don’t men- 
tion is the first part of the second amendment, which says, “A well- 
regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 
That has been universally interpreted by Federal courts to mean 
that the right of the people to keep and bear arms deals with those 
who are in a well-regulated militia. 

Frankly, I have no argument with the National Rifle Association 
because my bill doesn’t deal with rifles. It deals solely with hand- 
guns. And I think it is important for everybody to understand what 
the second amendment does say and mean because it is not fully 
explained frequently. I receive lots of letters on this, saying, oh, 
you are monkeying around with the second amendment of the Con- 
stitution. But not at all. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. 

Senator Cohen? 

Senator Cohen. Just a followup question on that point. Is it your 
interpretation, then, under the second amendment that only, let us 
say, the National Guard or perhaps police departments are con- 
stitutionally protected to bear arms? 

Senator CHAFEE. That is right, only under a well-regulated mili- 
tia. That is what the second amendment says, and this isn’t John 
Chafee, legal expert, speaking. This is Warren Burger, Chief Jus- 
tice of the U.S. Supreme Court; Erwin Griswold, whom you know 
well, a solicitor general and former dean of the Harvard Law 
School, and they are joined by others. We hit all sides of the spec- 
trum. Former Judge Robert Bork says the same thing. 

Senator COHEN. Were those in court decisions or individual opin- 
ions? 

Senator CHAFEE. These were opinions, but they are based on a 
court decision starting way back with the U.S. v. Miller Supreme 
Court decision in 1939, and it has been consistent ever since then. 
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Senator COHEN. Even though your bill doesn’t deal with rifles, it 
would be your opinion then, that no individual would have the 
“right” to own a shotgun or a rifle under the Constitution? 

Senator Chafee. I want to make sure that I am not tangling 
with shotguns and rifles. I am solely dealing with handguns. 

Senator COHEN. I understand. 

Senator Chafee. But you are right. That is right. An entity, a 
community, a state, a township— in fact I think in Madison, WI, 
you had a referendum recently on it — can ban all guns consistent 
with the second amendment. In most countries in the world they 
do ban handguns, except under certain licensed conditions. 

Senator Kohl. These countries that have handgun deaths of 100 
or less — they all have very, very restrictive laws? 

Senator Chafee. They certainly do. 

Senator Kohl. Are the comparable to what you are proposing? 

Senator Chafee. Yes. I mean, they are very, very strict. Mine 
would probably be a little more generous in that antique collectors, 
and security personnel and handgun shooting clubs would be per- 
mitted to have handguns if they followed certain regulations, and 
the guns were kept in a secure place, and so forth. I provide for 
that in the bill. In these other countries, you wouldn’t see those ex- 
ceptions. 

Senator Kohl. Well, thank you very much. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, and I commend you for what you 
are doing and wish you the best of luck. Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. Too often, congressional hearings feature experts 
and academics, but no one who has experienced this issue first- 
hand. So that is why we are especially pleased to have as our first 
witness Jennifer Ramsay. Jennifer is 24 years old. She is a native 
of Clarksville, MD, and a recent graduate of the University of 
Maryland who works in the District. This very courageous young 
person is going to tell us about her personal experience with youth- 
related handgun violence. 

Jennifer, we are glad to have you with us. Would you like to 
begin? 



STATEMENT OF JENNIFER RAMSAY 

Ms. Ramsay. Good morning. My name is Jennifer Ramsay. 
Thank you for inviting me to speak to you today about today’s 
growing juvenile crime problem and how it affected me personally. 

Three years ago, I was just your average college student. I be- 
lieved that crime just happened to people involved in drugs, people 
outside of my world. I believe that is how most people think, that 
nothing can happen to them, that they will never become victims 
of criminal acts. My illusions were shortly shattered. 

My boyfriend, Carl Krogmann, was a manger of a Domino’s Pizza 
store in Landover. We were leaving to go out of town one Saturday 
night and he decided to drop off one last pizza on our way out. We 
pulled up to the house for delivery and he went to the door. He was 
almost instantly shot by a 16-year-old boy with a handgun, without 
his money even being taken. My friend, Carl, died within 2 min- 
utes in my arms before help could even get there. 

Within 48 hours, the two suspects were arrested. They were 
found because they had gone to school and bragged about the inci- 
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dent. The boys were 16 and 18 years old. I spent 9 months in the 
court system testifying as the only witness to the event. The 16- 
year-old was a son of a 20-year veteran of the District of Columbia 
Police Force. He was convicted. He received life, plus 20 years, and 
was sent to the maximum security prison in Baltimore. But we re- 
cently found out that he has been transferred to Patuxent Place in 
Jessup, MD, for rehabilitation after only 3 years and is eligible for 
parole in 10 years. 

Losing a loved one is devastating. Having to watch a loved one 
die is something I will never forget. I would never want anyone to 
have to go through what I did, but learning to pick up your life 
afterwards is even harder. I dropped out of college for a year-and- 
a-half. I spent 9 months in court testifying. His family lost a part 
of them that they can never replace. 

The victims and survivors can go on living, but they never forget 
the pain and grief of losing a loved one. One becomes afraid to do 
simple things— go out in the dark, take a walk, be alone in your 
own house at night. I don’t believe one should have to live like 
that, but in today’s society it is impossible to do otherwise. Crime 
and violence can happen to any one of us at any time. 

I don’t believe there is a perfect solution to the problem of our 
growing crime, especially among juveniles, but I do believe there 
are steps in the right direction that can make a difference. Gun 
control laws, especially the ones like the Brady bill, are effective 
in controlling the purchasers of weapons. Kids with guns are be- 
coming an increasingly larger problem. We should start with the 
minors in order to help the problems with the adults. 

Stricter punishments in the justice system would also help in 
controlling the violence. Especially in the juvenile system, crimi- 
nals rarely serve their full term — an example is my own case — and 
many become repeat offenders. Maybe if we help reform the grow- 
ing number of juvenile offenders, it could prevent more in the fu- 
ture. 

I am not saying that any of these are perfect solutions, but I be- 
lieve that any laws that are passed are a start in the right direc- 
tion. 

Senator KOHL. Well, thank you very much, Jennifer. We are 
pleased to have you with us here today. I would assume that you 
think it is very important that we do pass legislation like this to 
prevent minors from being able to possess handguns? 

Ms. Ramsay. Yes, I do. 

Senator Kohl. Did your experience cause you to lose any faith 
in our American legal system? 

Ms. Ramsay. Not necessarily lose faith, but I do believe that 
changes need to be made. 

Senator Kohl. All right. I thank you. 

Senator Cohen? 

Senator Cohen. The justice system in this country is often criti- 
cized for being insensitive to the victims of crime and being more 
preoccupied with protecting the rights of those accused of having 
committed the crimes. I would like to know what your experience 
was in the court system. After spending 9 months as the only wit- 
ness to come forward in this case do you feel that the courts or the 
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prosecutors or the judges were sensitive to the victims; namely, 
yourself and the family of your loved one. 

Ms. Ramsay. I believe that the rights of victims in the court sys- 
tem have come a long way in recent years. I was treated very fair- 
ly, but the court systems do lean more toward the rights of the de- 
fendant. 

Senator Cohen. Let me ask you, did you learn anything about 
this young man who apparently did not come from a deprived envi- 
ronment? He was the son of a 20-year veteran on the District of 
Columbia Police Force. I assume that he led a middle-class life, and 
was not one who grew up in desperate poverty. What did you learn 
about him during the course of this trial in terms of his motiva- 
tion? 

You testified about how the authorities learned who was respon- 
sible by the young men bragging about having shot your boyfriend, 
but what did you learn about this individual? 

Ms. Ramsay. I think the most shocking thing I learned about 
him all the time in court we spent was that he didn’t show any re- 
morse for what he had done. He wouldn’t own up to the fact that 
he had shot a — his claim was it was an accident, and therefore he 
should not be punished for pulling the trigger and killing an inno- 
cent person. Especially during his sentencing, which is done 6 
months after the trial, he showed absolutely no remorse in what 
he had done and believed it was all a mistake. 

Senator Cohen. What about the 18 year old? 

Ms. Ramsay. He showed a little bit more remorse and was there- 
fore given a lighter sentence. 

Senator Cohen. Do you think that this reduction in the sentence 
was brought about by the influence of his family? 

Ms. Ramsay. I would hope that the justice system wouldn’t do 
something like that, you know, reduce someone’s penalty, but I 
don’t know. 

Senator Cohen. So you have no idea why there has been a reduc- 
tion that would him eligible for parole in about 10 years? 

Ms. Ramsay. No, I don’t. 

Senator Cohen. I listened to what Senator Chafee said and what 
you have said here, and it reminded me of my favorite songs by 
Richard Harris, “The Yard Went on Forever.” Part of the lyrics he 
sings is “is everybody safe, has everybody got a place to hide?” The 
answer is no. None of us are safe. None of us have a place to hide 
as long as this type of violence continues to sweep this country. 

Thank you for your testimony. It has been very impressive. 

Ms. Ramsay. Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Ms. Ramsay. Our next 
panel is composed of experts in three fields — education, health 
care, and law enforcement. Janie Hatton is the principal at Mil- 
waukee Tech High School, and she was recently recognized as the 
National Principal of the Year. Janie Hatton has been an educator 
for more than 2 decades, and all of us in Milwaukee are really 
proud of Janie Hatton. 

Dr. Alex Haller is a professor of pediatric surgery at the Johns 
Hopkins Children’s Center in Baltimore, and the Director of the 
Maryland Pediatric Trauma Center. He has more than 30 years of 
experience as a pediatric surgeon. 
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Dewey Stokes, a frequent visitor to this committee, is the Na- 
tional President of the Fraternal Order of Police, which has nearly 
250,000 members. He has been a policeman and a law enforcement 
official for more than 20 years. So we are happy to have you here, 
Mr. Stokes. 

We are happy to have all three of you. Ms. Hatton, would you 
like to speak? 

PANEL CONSISTING OF JANIE R. HILL HATTON, PRINCIPAL, 
MILWAUKEE TRADE AND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL; DEWEY 
R. STOKES, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, GRAND LODGE, FRATER- 
NAL ORDER OF POLICE; AND DR. J. ALEX HALLER, JR., PEDI- 
ATRIC SURGEON AND DIRECTOR, MARYLAND PEDIATRIC 
TRAUMA CENTER, AND PROFESSOR OF PEDIATRIC SUR- 
GERY AND EMERGENCY MEDICINE, JOHNS HOPKINS CHIL- 
DREN’S CENTER 

STATEMENT OF JANIE R. HILL HATTON 

Ms. Hatton. Senator Kohl, I compliment you on having the in- 
tegrity, tenacity, the will and the foresight, and most certainly the 
bottom-line guts to introduce this type of proposal to support Amer- 
ica’s youth or youth who visit this country. 

We in schools are under siege. As a principal, as a parent, and 
as an American citizen of 43 years, I support what you are doing 
and will do my utmost to help articulate it and to help promote it 
and advance it until it becomes a law. Senator Cohen, your com- 
ments and the song that you recalled helped me to recall a song 
about Frankie and Johnny. 

Snap, crackle and pop. This is not cereal anymore; this is gunfire 
in our schools, in our athletic events, on premises, on buses as our 
children are conveyed from one neighborhood to another, at their 
fun activities. Most kids are wonderful people. Some children are 
troubled. 

I want to share with you some bad vibes I have had in the last 
several years, but before doing that, I bring you greetings from Mil- 
waukee Trade and Technical High School, a school that is 83 years 
old and most recently recognized as a U.S. School of Excellence 
from the Office of Education. 

In growing up in Hot Springs, AR, I never saw a gun in my 
home. I am from a very impoverished background. That is no ex- 
cuse to say one has to resort to violence. My most violent act prob- 
ably has been as a mother when I say no to certain things. 

I dedicate my remarks to young people who have fallen by gun- 
fire and not in any war or because they were involved in any mili- 
tia. I respect the Constitution of this country. I have hopes one day 
that it will be applicable to all of us in the truest sense. I am not 
a member of the militia. I don’t think most of us ever will be, and 
there are certain apparatus that should be maintained by people 
who purport to be in the militia and/or our agencies of governance 
for us for our own safety. 

I remember K.K., Chris, Sean, Calvin, Greg, Rodney, better 
known as 5,000, in the streets. There is a code of caring that is 
happening in the street, and it is a proliferation of gang activity 
and nongang activity. Carrying a gun or a handgun or having ac- 
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cess to one is a point of honor among many young people, male and 
female. 

I looked as Ms. Ramsay spoke, a most plausible witness in the 
eyes of most Americans, a white female. I am an African-American 
female. I, too, am plausible. My record speaks for itself. I look at 
the violence; it knows no discriminatory barriers demographically, 
socioeconomic, or in interest — athletic, academia, or in at-risk cat- 
egories. 

I have been a principal of this particular school for 2 years, a 
principal at Alexander Hamilton High School for 5 years. I was a 
community superintendent for 2 when I realized my passion for 
education belonged in a school. I need children in my life imme- 
diately around me. 

I have been a French teacher and a counselor. Never before have 
I been so concerned that when I leave my driveway, I pray every 
morning and I read the 23rd psalm as my guiding shield for my 
children, my staff, myself, and my child. We are not talking about 
private, public, parochial, or home training in education. Again, no 
barriers are known. 

We must keep kids away from guns, and keep guns away from 
kids, and ammunition a far distance. In my drawer at Milwaukee 
Tech, commonly known by many Americans and people in this 
world as Boys Tech, I have some ammunition that I just found and 
one of the kids brought to me off the grounds. We are nestled in 
an industrial-base community, but it is old and underutilized in its 
industrial sense. It is basically home to approximately 30,000 His- 
panic families and some white families. My kids come from all over 
Milwaukee and some suburban spots. 

I speak as the principal of Milwaukee Tech, but while the na- 
tional principal of the Year for the first time, and sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals and Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, I read a lot. I have friends all over 
the country. We talk the same talk. 

June 1992, close to the end of the school year, approximately 100 
of my kids were standing on Third and National waiting for their 
bus to pick them up and take them north, south, or west. Shots 
rang out in a bank parking lot. My kids know that we are out 
there. When I say “we,” I am referring to my three security people, 
my assistant principals, and some teachers who volunteer their 
time, and many parents. There is also an elementary school two 
blocks away from our front door. 

The shots that rang out came from not a car, but gang members 
standing on the premises shooting randomly at my kids, and they 
struck someone, a student who was on her way home with a friend. 
She did not know these people, they did not know her. She was in- 
jured, but so were some other people. Thank God, she didn’t die, 
but are we counting deaths or are we counting incidents? I think 
we should top counting by enacting some policies and laws that 
will make a difference, a distinct difference. 

Arrests were made. However, there were immediate releases of 
these people because the witnesses had one of the greatest human 
elements contained within them — fear. They would not testify, and 
that is a truth in the community. As the kids say in the hood, you 
don’t talk if you want to walk. 
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Now, many of you live in the comfort of your home, but it could 
be you the next time. It was stated earlier, it is someone you know 
or you know remotely. But for me, I love all kids, I love all people, 
but when I find that someone has been maimed or killed, it is a 
different set of circumstances. 

I want to talk about December 19 at Milwaukee Tech High 
School on the second floor, by room 261. Our day ends for my kids 
at 2:43 p.m. At approximately 2:42 p.m., the teacher stood by the 
door preparing for the kids to exit. Like most schools, kids are rar- 
ing to go; they don’t wait for the bell to ring and to say you are 
dismissed. Kids are geared up to say at the end of the day, I am 
out of here. 

Well, as they were getting ready to leave this reading classroom, 
simultaneous to this preparation for exist, there was an outsider 
who entered our doors. We have 69 doors you can enter. I don’t 
have money to staff every door to keep people out. You cannot lock 
all doors. Fire codes exist, so there are some constraints. 

One of my students was in the hallway conducting some business 
with a pass. If you don’t have a pass in the hallway, you will prob- 
ably be stopped by someone. This outsider confronted my student 
and he said, I will shoot you, and he used a verbatim that I won’t 
use in these halls, but he swore at him. 

The teacher heard this, looked, and she saw the gun. Now, the 
bell is ringing because a minute has passed. It is dismissal time; 
the hall is crowded with kids. I have the largest school in Milwau- 
kee public schools, 1,851 students and 173 adults. 

In this particular hallway, every kid takes drafting. There, you 
will have on any floor approximately 300, 400 kids in this corridor. 
As this is happening, the shot rings out. The kids hear it and they 
run like wild fire. They come rumbling down, many of them to the 
office. They stop at several spots along the way to tell teachers, let 
me in, let me in. Teachers step out to keep the kids in. Teachers 
are risking their lives. 

By the time it gets to my door, many kids, because they are im- 
mune to these shots — it is part of what is happening in America. 
It didn’t happen to me, it is not business, I am going on to the bus 
stop. Kids are leaving. One girl is walking with her friend, who 
happened to have been in the hallway. 

Particularly among young teenagers today, the athletic tennis 
shoe is very important, right? No one wants a dirty tennis shoe, 
and that is with all kids. If you see a little, small nick or a mark 
on a shoe, they don’t want it because it is messed up. You and I 
think it is a good shoe still. 

This girl happened to notice her friend. She said, oh, you have 
a hole in your shoe, a nick, not even measurable, except in drafting 
terms. She said, oh, dang. They walk to the bus stop, which is 
three blocks from school. As the young lady gets on the bus and 
takes her seat, sits in the back with the kids — and they are gun- 
ning each other, and they use that now as a word to say and plan 
jokes. 

She said, my foot is hurting, and she complained because the 
pain was excruciating. Her friend ignored her. She said, my foot is 
hurting, and one kid said, I bet you got shot. She said, no. By the 
time she had ridden the bus five miles to her neighborhood, and 
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the friend who had noticed the nick in the shoe was her neighbor 
was well, she got to the door of her mother's house and fell in and 
said, I have been shot. Her mother called 911 for an emergency res- 
cue squad to come and get her. 

Now, this is about close to 4:00. I am still at my desk. I get a 
phone call from the neighbor of the child who saw the nick by say- 
ing, Ms. Hatton, one of the students was shot at school, when I say, 
no, you are wrong, there was no one who was injured. That is an 
example of what is happening. This kid had been shot and not 
aware of it. 

What it does to a principal and teachers — the next day, I have 
to make sure I am at school probably by 6:00 a.m., and prepare a 
statement for my staff and get them together, and particularly the 
group of teachers who rally to support anything immediately. And 
we forget about education because we then think in terms of will 
the person who did the shooting — can we identify him, because the 
police have been involved already, but the kids who know — the pat- 
tern has been set. They will either call you or write notes to get 
it to you. 

My day starts being an FBI agent. I have to do inquiry, inves- 
tigation, and looking at how we can get the kids comfortable be- 
cause those kids who return to school have questions and shaki- 
ness in them. A lot of kids will not return. Their parents, rightfully 
so, wonder what has happened because the papers will have it, and 
the newspapers report urban incidents more so because the news- 
papers are stationed in urban areas. 

I say this succinctly to say the day begins with having to write 
a note to teachers, meet with all staff who will deal with this issue. 
I have to also have classroom teachers lock their doors, which is 
very uncommon in our schools. And, second, I have to talk to my 
kids, and you can't play games and tell little fancy stories. These 
are young people who know what is going on. We then must deal 
with an aftermath. Our moneys in our schools are being spent on 
mourning, crisis response time, and having security scans checked. 

We must posture ourselves to make a difference. Our platform 
banks on economic constraints and imposition on instructional op- 
portunities. First and foremost, for any school to be safe, there are 
variables and caveats of what is called excellent schools, and that 
is safety. Safety must be the number one order of any organization. 

Thank you. 

[Ms. Hatton submitted the following:] 

Prepared Statement of Janie R. Hill Hatton 

Greetings, from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, specifically, Milwaukee Trade and Tech- 
nical High School, a recently recognized U.S. Office of Education Exemplary School. 
I am Janie Hatton, a principal in a Milwaukee, Wisconsin Public School with 21 
years of educational experience. I have been a principal for seven years and a com- 
munity superintendent for two. Even though my title is principal, I am always first 
and foremost, a teacher. I appreciate this opportunity to address you and to tell you 
of my reasons for supporting the bill before you. I am not happy to recant the num- 
ber of gun related incidents that I know of in my school district or across the coun- 
try. Many gun related incidents have been thrust upon me for my management. 
Principals across America have the same malady. We, as educators are under seize. 

We are proud to laud The Honorable Senator Kohl, who introduced the bill that 
is the subject of today’s hearing. He is enabling some child to reclaim their right 
to life. Today, you, the members of this body are compelled to face the issue and 
structure a cohesive response from a dual perspective. 
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Keep Kids Away From Guns 



Keep Guns Away From Kids 



I would like to share a few of the incidents that 1 have had to face during my 
principalship. In all that I do, 1 must recent those experiences that advanced me 
to tills august body of elected officials. I will chronicle the following remembrances: 

June, 1992, at the close of school and one block away from school on the park- 
ing lot of a bank, four gun shots rang out and one injured an Innocent by- 
stander who is a student in our school. Arrests were made and immediate re- 
leases were granted because witnesses refused to testify, due to one of the 
strongest human emotions, fear. This incident impacted approximately 85-100 
youth who were either at the bus stop or enroute to their homes. 

December 11, 1992, hear the end of the school day, an intruder entered our 
school and confronted one student who was in the corridor conducting school 
business. The two had an unpleasant exchange. Stimultaneous to my kids exits 
from their classes, this intruder fired the gun in the hallway and to our knowl- 
edge (school officials, teachers), no one was injured. Assessments were made, 
student witnesses comforted and questioned by staff and police. We said what 
a tragedy to an otherwise wonderful day. At approximately 5:00 p.m., I received 
a call at my desk from one of my parents who told me that one of the students 
had been shot in the left toe and was in the hospital. I indicated to her that 
that was not the case. She emphatically told me that my student, a 14 year old 
Freshman had been informed that her shoe had a nick (small mark) on it. The 
student boarded the bus and began to experience excrutiating pain in her foot. 
A friend surmised that she (the student in pain) had indeed been shot. 

Four Milwaukee youth were slain December 19, 1992 by a ring of young drug 
runners. The kids’ death resembled “TheSt. Valentine’s Day Massacre.” 

January 24, 1993, a senior student went to a cafe at approximately 1:30 a.m. 
In the scnool community and was allegedly disrespected by members of an op- 
posing gang after being slapped twice. The senior student left the cafe and 
made a telephone call to some of his friends. These friends arrived and gunshots 
were fired in the restaurant. Two people are killed (an opposing gang member 
and a chauffeur) and one was injured because of the shooting. The senior stu- 
dent called me and informed me that he was underground and would not return 
to school. He asked that I communicate this to multiple others for their safety. 
Deployment of those youth to other school sites or states (parent choices) was 
done immediately. 

Thursday, May 27, 1993 one of my students while enroute home at approxi- 
mately 11:00 p.m. witnessed an attack on a businessmen enroute to his home 
after a meeting. The man was stopped his car for a red light. Meanwhile, three 
youths had just left a movie that had been shown at a shopping mall and felt 
the urge to emulate what was proclaimed to be the movies theme, JACKING. 
They believed that they, too, should “jack” someone. It had to be premeditated 
because one youth had a gun on his person while at the movie; another youth 
went to a home to purchase a weapon, but was not able to make the trans- 
action. This information was printed in our local newspaper. 

The data from Milwaukee Public Schools Office of School Safety is provided for 
your information. This data references the number of guns confiscated that also 
warranted expulsion from Milwaukee Public School. 
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Slogan will not do it. JUST SAY NO! HOW LUDICROUS! NOW THE BULLETS 
ARE DOING THE TALKING AND PALLBEARERS ARE DOING THE WALKING. 
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Milwaukee Pubiic Schools 
REFERENCE: Division of Student Services 



The following Information is provided to you for your review as it relates to the 
SS2-1993 school year. Cited below are the numbers of preliminary expulsion 
hearings and actual expulsions processed in the Milwaukee Public Schools for 
student found to be in possesion cf guns in cur schools or on .school property. 



Preliminary Expulsion 

123 



Actual Expulsions 
42 

A refs renca was made to the types ot weapons retrelved by the Milwaukee 
Police Department that support the numbers re fa reread above. 

pellet guns, .25 calibre, .22 calibre, -32 calibre, .38 calibre 
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GUNS CONFISCATED/ QTUI2L02MS 



SEPT 1969 THRU FSB. 1990 

SAWED-OFF SHOTGUN * 

.32 CAUSER HANDGUN 
•22 CALISER HANDGUN 
HANDGUN 
.38 HANDGUN 
.22 HANDGUN 

.3a handgun 
.32 HANDGUN 
.22 HANDGUN 
.22 HANDGUN » 

.32 HANDGUN 

.32 AUTOMATIC * * 

.32 HANDGUN * 

.28 HANDGUN 
.22 HANDGUN * 

.25 HANDGUN 
. 25 HANDGUN 
.38 HANDGUN 
SHC7TCUN 
SHOTGUN 
S m PISTOL 
CO-2 PELLET 
.25 HANDGUN 
.25 HANDGUN 



SEPT. 1990 THRU FEB. 1991 

HANDGUN 

.22 HANDGUN 

.22 SZm-AUTC HANDGUN 

PELLET GUN 

.25 AUTOMATIC 

.22 

PELLET CUN 
.23 HANDGUN 
.30 HANDGUN 
.22 HANDGUN 
.25 HANDGUN 
.22 SEMI -AUTO 

Handgun • 

. 38 SAWED— OFF HANDGUN 
GUN 

STARTER PISTOL 
GUN 

.22 HANDGUN 
.23 PISTOL 



SETT. 1991 THRU FEB. 1992 

PELLET GUN ■ 

REPLICA W/THRZATS 
PELLET GUN 
HANDGUN 
PELLET GUN 
PELLET GUN 
.22 HANDGUN 
SAWED-OFF SHOTGUN 
AUTCMATIC HANDGUN 
38 GUN * 

PELLET GUN 
HANDGUN * 

.357 MAGNUM N 
PELLET GUN 
.25 AUTCMATIC 
.32 AUTCMATIC 
HANDGUN 
.25 HANDGUN 
.38 DERRINGER 
BB GUN 
9 Vfi HANDGUN 
HB GUN 
.38 SPECIAL 
BB GUN 



* .'«RS THAN CNK STUDENT INSULTED 
APRIL/ 1992 

Aammucraicn ^ 'Iktilmt. ?.0. Jrawci :CK. v l;c ™, n <3311.^.,, 
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Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Ms. Hatton. 

Mr. Stokes, could you limit your testimony to 5 minutes? 

STATEMENT OF DEWEY R. STOKES 

Mr. STOKES. Sure, Senator, and I will try and summarize. But, 
first, I brought a couple of extra books with me to give to you and 
your cochair, Senator Cohen, and whoever else on your committee 
you deem appropriate. It is a summary of some additional informa- 
tion so that we do not center just on one issue today, and if you 
would take those books. 

As we get into our testimony today, I would like to offer some 
suggestions, I think, as we go through today. First of all, thank you 
for inviting the National Fraternal Order of Police and I, as na- 
tional president, to testify on this issue, an important piece of pro- 
posed legislation. 

I just finished some in-service training and was confined with 
some of our officers throughout my county for a day or so yester- 
day, and I can tell you, as a general rule, they support the position 
and the statements that I am about to give. 

In general, we know, the line officers that are working the 
streets, that our juvenile criminals are definitely getting bolder, 
more aggressive, and they have the lethal fire power to back up 
those statements that the principal here alluded to. 

The surge of violence and the killing power is getting to be car- 
ried out regularly. The days of the fist fight and the old zip guns 
are gone. There are sophisticated weapons and the violence is dis- 
proportionately among the youth. We see a desperate increase in 
the youth today taking lives from the age of 13, and in New York 
recently, even as low as 7 years old, carrying guns for protection 
and using those weapons. 

One thing that we talked about is in the homes, in the schools — 
and I also said as vice president of my Boys and Girls Clubs of 
America — and I get an opportunity to deal with our children in the 
inner cities, single-parent families, and talk about some of the 
problems that we have there. So the problems are prevalent, and 
they are prevalent not just in urban, but in suburban. 

In the modern-day society, the problems that we encounter are 
the movies, the song lyrics, and the virtual toughness about vio- 
lence. As an example of that, in this booklet you will see that I 
quoted the rap song from Ice T. We recently protested the advocat- 
ing of their song and the vulgarity of the song in bringing about 
the death. 

I also ran across in the Milwaukee Journal four teens implicated 
in the slaying of a Greendale, WI, man. They went to see the movie 
“Menace II Society.” In “Menace II Society,” the friends and three 
others were inspired by the movie and they got all fired up. So 
when they went to the street, one of the boys that went to the 
movie carried a . 25-caliber handgun with him, and from the movie 
they were all hyped up. They planned to gun down someone to 
carry out the objectives of that movie. They got the idea from the 
idea and they gunned down a 50-year-old businessman on the 
street. That is contained in this booklet. 

So it is not just an issue of society passing laws. It is an issue 
about society’s responsibility to our youth. What we need is type 
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of legislation that is uniform throughout the country. There is a 
lack of continuity of laws, which you will see in the exhibits that 
I have placed in the booklet. 

The availability of weapons is there. How do we deal with those 
70 million weapons? Well, here is one way. We ought to be advocat- 
ing trigger locks for these guns and do what Mosburgh does, per- 
haps, where they distribute this type of lock with each of their ri- 
fles that they sell. Maybe we ought to be talking to manufacturers 
about doing that. I honestly believe that manufacturers would take 
those steps because manufacturers don’t want to see their weapons 
illegally or misused either. 

These are the types of boxes that the Fraternal Order of Police — 
and here in the District, I know that our lodge gave these lock 
boxes out to each of our members in this District. This box will 
hold a weapon in the home, and when you lock it, you lock it and 
just merely switch the lock and it locks the gun up safely. We try 
to get every police officer in the country to use these for their serv- 
ice weapon or their off-duty weapon or their or their backup weap- 
on. 

The violence in America must stop. The youths that are being 
killed, the availability of these weapons is leaving us not only with, 
as the principal alluded to, death, but what about those that are 
wounded? I have sat with the American Pediatrics Association on 
this. The wounding of those children, the rehabilitation of the chil- 
dren, and the impact it has on the family — I think we have to look 
at the victims of crime. When you see a young child sentenced 
today, the gangs are using the younger children to use them as hit 
persons in these gangs because they know it is cheaper to defend 
those individuals. They are not going to go to prison and stay in 
prison. 

In most States, if they are convicted before they are 21 as a juve- 
nile, they can only remain in prison until they are 21 and then 
they are released, regardless of the crime. So we have got to look 
at how to prevent these children from getting the weapons, how to 
immobilize these weapons when they are in the home, because you, 
as a father, as an uncle, as a grandparent, don’t want to see your 
child or a neighborhood child enter your home and use a weapon 
that they find in that home to injure themselves, to kill a neighbor, 
or to use that gun improperly in a robbery or a murder such as oc- 
curred here in Wisconsin. 

These issues are near and dear to law enforcement, and we 
would like to see some information disseminated in gun education, 
in courses that we have like we have in Ohio, and many, many 
other States — I believe 47 out of 50 — now have mandatory hunting 
courses to teach children about firearms. You have to have a super- 
vised firearm and a parent or a guardian with you when you go out 
into the field to hunt, and you must pass a supervised course. 

So I will leave myself open to questions so I don’t run over your 
time. But I am trying to summarize my statement and the book, 
and I believe the statement will speak for itself and I would like 
to enter the book as additional proof. 

[Mr. Stokes submitted the following:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dewey R. Stokes 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished subcommittee. It 
is always an honor to have the opportunity to appear before you on legislation and 
issues which are important to the law enforcement community. 

My name is Dewey Stokes. I am the national president of the Fraternal Order 
of Police, the largest organization of rank-and- file law enforcement professionals in 
the United States. Today, I appear on behalf of our 248,000 members located in 45 
states to speak about the growing problem of juvenile violence, the proliferation of 
firearms, and the relationship between these two dynamics. 

I understand that you will hear testimony this morning from a number of experts 
in their respective fields of expertise who will be able to cite an array of statistics 
about juvenile violence and the widespread availability of firearms. I will let these 
individuals provide the statistical underpinning for the problem that is the focus of 
these hearings. What I will share with you are some of the general perceptions held 
by my members; observations made by cops who are on the streets daily and who 
face the reality of what we will talk about this morning in the abstract. 

As a general rule, it is the belief of most line officers that today's juvenile criminal 
population is getting bolder, more aggressive, and more lethal in terms of the fire- 
power now available to them. In addition to this observation, most officers working 
the streets will tell you that there appears to be a virtual explosion over the last 
several years of violent crime being committed by juveniles against each other and 
against society at-large. With this surge in violent crime has been a corresponding 
increase in the types and “killing power” of the firearms that these kids now regu- 
larly carry with them. 

Beyond the fact that violent crime is being committed more and more by kids is 
the reality that their victims are also increasingly younger as well. Furthermore, 
the witnesses to these crimes of violence are disproportionately young themselves. 
The cumulative impact that this circle of terror has on our youth is still unknown, 
but certainly no one can doubt that it is and will be pervasive for some time to 
come. 

The anecdotal evidence from our officers appear to be substantiated by a recent 
(1991) U.S. Department of Justice study on crime in America. In that study, it was 
found that of all individuals arrested for murder nationwide, slightly over 30 per- 
cent were under the age of 21. Of that 30 percent grouping, at least half were under 
the age of 18. 

What police on the streets are seeing is nothing short of a national epidemic of 
violence involving firearms perpetrated bv kids, against kids, and in front of kids. 
What is especially tragic is that this collection of perpetrators, victims, and wit- 
nesses are all increasingly younger in age — no longer are we talking strictly about 
the 16 to 21 year old age bracket. Our officers report that they are dealing with 
children in middle schools or just barely into high school. 

In a modern day society where popular movies and song lyrics extol the virtues 
of proving your “toughness” through violence or, in some instances, the killing of 
police officers, is there really any wonder that these young adults are doing any- 
thing but reflecting the behavior they see paraded before them under the guise of 
“entertainment”? 

This unfortunate trend is, as might be expected, bringing the classrooms of Amer- 
ica into this circle of terror as well. The U.S. Department of Justice recently esti- 
mated that approximately 100,000 students carry firearms, usually handguns, into 
our schools eacn day. Consider the following: 

In some schools in Los Angeles, Long Beach, and Oakland, school administra- 
tors have created something called “Yellow Code Alerts.” These alerts are simi- 
lar to air raid drills of the early 1960’s when, upon some prearranged signal, 
students will quickly take a prone position on the floor of their classroom with 
their hands over their head — the better to avoid ricocheting bullets from ongo- 
ing nearby gun battles. 

In one other school in California, after a teacher was nearly killed from a 
stray bullet, a high wall was erected between the school and a housing project 
immediately adjacent so that the gunfights next door to the school would no 
longer pose a direct threat to students or faculty while in the classroom at- 
tempting to learn. 

We should not make the mistake in thinking that this problem is limited to 
schools in disadvantaged or urban neighborhoods — guns are a fact of life for stu- 
dents in affluent communities like nearby Langley High School in McLean, Virginia 
or in Saratoga Springs, New York. Finally, our officers report that the epidemic of 
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firearms in schools is not confined to just high schools — weapons, even of a sophisti- 
cated nature, are being found in middle and elementary schools across this Nation. 

The response of school administrators and law enforcement agencies at the local 
level have been predictable — more security patrol personnel, stricter access controls; 
yes, even metal detectors at school entrances — but certainly not sufficient to provide 
a safe environment in which our children can learn. This ‘armed camp" atmosphere 
is hardly the most conducive setting in which to educate our children. The scope 
and nature of the problem presented by the proliferation of firearms in our schools 
is apparent and real. What are the causes of this development and, more impor- 
tantly, what are some of the solutions? 

There is no doubt but that the causes of this set of problems are multifaceted in 
nature. Factors such as poverty, a breakdown of the traditional family structure in 
poor and wealthy homes alike, an increasing view of violence as a way to address 
problems or gain respect, a lessening of the value of another's life, and a criminal 
justice system that is anything but just: all contribute to the moral decay of our 
society and the legacy that we pass on to our children. 

On a more practical level ana speaking solely from a law enforcement perspective, 
the confusing and contradictory array of state (and sometimes local) laws governing 
the open possession of a handgun by a minor aggravates the present situation by 
preventing officers from taking all steps possible to safeguard society at-large. More- 
over, the Federal statute on point effectively permits the sale or transfer of a fire- 
arm to a minor by someone who is not a federally licensed dealer, thus further com- 
plicating the job of a police officer. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that you will be introducing needed legis- 
lation on this point which would prohibit the possession of a handgun or ammuni- 
tion by, or the private transfer of a handgun or ammunition to, a juvenile. The FOP 
shares your concerns and commends you and this subcommittee for both recognizing 
the problem and seeking a solution. The FOP pledges to work with you and your 
colleagues in crafting a final legislative product that resolves this issue in a manner 
acceptable to all sides. 

Beyond a Federal and perhaps state legislative response to this problem are a 
range of other options which should be utilized: 

1. Diligent adult supervision at all times when a firearm is being used by a 
minor; 

2. Increased education initiatives for firearms handling and safety pre- 
cautions targeted toward minors; 

3. Mandatory hunting safety programs for minors; 

4. The fostering of more awareness as to the availability of gun lock boxes 
and triggerlocks to immobilize firearms when not in use (perhaps gun manufac- 
turers could be prevailed upon to include information on these devices when 
their products are packaged for sale instead of just inserting membership appli- 
cations for the National Rifle Association). 

5. Finally, the recognition by adults who keep firearms at home that their 
children, their grandchildren, and their friends are at potential risk unless seri- 
ous thought and attention is given to placing these objects out of harm’s way. 

Chairman Kohl, on behalf of the FOP, I again applaud you and this subcommittee 
for holding this hearing and elevating the level of awareness about this serious 
issue. Your leadership and initiative this morning can perhaps make a difference 
and save both the life of a child as well as that of an officer. 

Thank you very much for your time and I would be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions which you or the subcommittee may have. 
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H. B. No. 356 

REPRESENTATIVES CAMPB ELL-BO YD-WHALEN-TROY-PRENTISS-C A IN- 
RANK I N-DOTY-THOMAS -BOGGS -PR INGLE-MI LLER-CARR-TROY 



A BILL 

To enact sections 2923.211 and 2923.212 of the 
Revised Code to prohibit storing or leaving a 
loaded firearm so that a child under 16 years of 
age obtains possession of it, to require firearm 
dealers to post and distribute notices of the 
prohibition, to require the Department of 

Education to develop a firearm safety course for 
schools, and to require the Department of 

Taxation to recommend to the Department of 
Education a plan for an increased tax on firearms 
to provide funds to pay for the course. 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF OHIO: 

Section 1. That sections 2923.211 and 2923.212 of the 
Revised Code be enacted to read as follows: 

Sec. 2923.211. (A) NO PERSON, WHO KNOWS OR REASONABLY 

SHOULD KNOW THAT THERE IS A SUBSTANTIAL RISK THAT A CHILD MAY 

GAIN ACCESS TO THE LOADED FIREARM WITHOUT THE PERMISSION OF THE 
PARENT, GUARDIAN, OR CUSTODIAN OF THE CHILD, SHALL NEGLIGENTLY 
STORE OR LEAVE A LOADED FIREARM IN A MANNER THAT RESULTS IN A 
CHILD OBTAINING THE LOADED FIREARM WITHOUT THE PERMISSION OF THE 
PARENT, GUARDIAN, OR CUSTODIAN OF THE CHILD. 

(B) THIS SECTION DOES NOT APPLY TO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING: 

(1) A PERSON WHO CARRIES A LOADED FIREARM ON HIS BODY OR 

CLOSE ENOUGH TO HIS BODY TO ENABLE HIM TO RETRIEVE AND USE IT AS 

EASILY AND QUICKLY AS IF HE CARRIED IT ON HIS BODY; 

(2) A PERSON WHO SECURES A LOADED FIREARM WITH A TRIGGER 
LOCK OR STORES OR LEAVES A LOADED FIREARM IN A SECURELY LOCKED 
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2 

BOX OR CONTAINER, IN A LOCATION THAT A REASONABLE PERSON WOULD 2.20 
BELIEVE TO BE SECURE; 

(3) A PERSON WHOSE LOADED FIREARM IS OBTAINED BY A CHILD 2.22 
AS A RESULT OF AN UNLAWFUL ENTRY BY ANY PERSON ONTO THE PREMISES 2.23 
ON WHICH THE LOADED FIREARM WAS STORED OR KEPT; 2.25 

(4) A PERSON WHOSE LOADED FIREARM IS OBTAINED BY A CHILD 2.27 
WHILE THE CHILD IS ENGAGED IN A LAWFUL ACT OF SELF-DEFENSE OR IN 2.29 
A LAWFUL ACT IN DEFENSE OF ANOTHER PERSON; 2.30 

(5) AN OFFICER, AGENT, OR EMPLOYEE OF THIS STATE, ANOTHER 2.32 
STATE, OR THE UNITED STATES OR A LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICER WHEN A 2.34 
CHILD OBTAINS POSSESSION OF THE OFFICER'S, AGENT'S, OR EMPLOYEE'S 2.35 
LOADED FIREARM DURING OR INCIDENTAL TO THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 2.36 
OFFICER'S, AGENT'S, OR EMPLOYEE'S OFFICIAL DUTIES. 3.1 

(C) WHOEVER VIOLATES THIS SECTION IS GUILTY OF NEGLIGENT 3.4 
STORAGE OF A LOADED FIREARM, A MISDEMEANOR OF THE FIRST DEGREE. 3.5 

(D) AS USED IN THIS SECTION, "CHILD" MEANS ANY PERSON 3.7 
UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 3.0 

Sec. 2923.212 . (A) NO PERSON WHO SELLS OR TRANSFERS 3.11 
FIREARMS AT RETAIL SHALL FAIL TO DO EITHER OF THE FOLLOWING; 3.13 

(1) POST IN A CONSPICUOUS PLACE AT EACH LOCATION AT WHICH 3.15 
HE SELLS OR TRANSFERS FIREARMS, THE FOLLOWING WARNING IN BOLDFACE 3.17 
TYPE WITH LETTERS NO LESS THAN ONE INCH IN HEIGHT; 3.18 

" IT IS UNLAWFUL AND PUNISHABLE BY IMPRISONMENT, A FINE, OR 3.21 
BOTH IMPRISONMENT AND A FINE FOR ANY PERSON TO STORE OR LEAVE A 3.22 
LOADED FIREARM IN A MANNER THAT RESULTS IN A PERSON UNDER SIXTEEN 3.23 
YEARS OF AGE OBTAINING THE LOADED FIREARM WITHOUT PERMISSION OF 3.24 
HIS PARENT, GUARDIAN, OR CUSTODIAN. " 3.25 

(2) GIVE TO EACH PERSON WHO BUYS OR IS TRANSFERRED A 3.27 
FIREARM A WRITTEN COPY OF THE FOLLOWING WARNING IN BOLDFACE TYPE 3.29 
WITH LETTERS NO LESS THAN ONE-FOURTH INCH IN HEIGHT; 3.30 

" IT IS UNLAWFUL AND PUNISHABLE BY IMPRISONMENT, A FINE, OR 3.33 
BOTH IMPRISONMENT AND A FINE FOR ANY PERSON TO STORE OR LEAVE A 3.3 4 
LOADED FIREARM IN A MANNER THAT RESULTS IN A PERSON UNDER SIXTEEN 3.35 
YEARS OF AGE OBTAINING THE LOADED FIREARM WITHOUT . PERMISSION OF 3.3 6 
HIS PARENT, GUARDIAN, OR CUSTODIAN." 4 . 1 
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(B) WHOEVER VIOLATES THIS SECTION IS GUILTY OF SELLING 
FIREARMS WITHOUT A WARNING ABOUT PROPER FIREARM STORAGE, A 
MISDEMEANOR OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 

Section 2. The Department of Education shall develop a 
proposed course of study covering firearms safety for us» in all 
public elementary and secondary schools in this sttte. The 
Department of Taxation shall recommend to the Department of 
Education a plan for an increased tax on firearms tc provide 
funds to cover the cost of the course. No later than ninety days 
after the effective date of this act# the Department of Education 
shall submit to both houses of the General Assembly the proposed 
course of study and proposed legislation for increasing the tax 
on firearms and for implementing the course of study in all 
public elementary and secondary schools in this state. 
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KEEP CHILDREN SAFE 
LOCK UP YOUR GUNS! 




Waller's soft cases may be 
enough when just a bit more 
security Is all that’s needed. 



The Quick Lock Child Sate 
uses linger length as a 
code tor opening the lock. 
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Even simple plastic boxes like MTM's 
can toil inquisitive children, when com- 
bined with an easily available padlock. 



Free information on breakthrough 
in safe technologies 




Operates-in-less-than-1-second! 

Evemirvthe-dork! 




Bedford 

Technologies. Inc. 




Pistol PAL Gun Chests 



« 4 Models Available 

• The most secure pistol sales On the 
market 

• The fastest operating safes, 
guaranteed 

• Heavy steel construction 

• Baked enamel limsh 

• Elecirontcafly scans vour fingers 

• Can p« programmed tor one hand 
or two 

« Mulliple users 

• Tamper detect and recording 

• Automatic recharge o* batteries 

• Back up power supplies 

■ 30 times more secure than mechanical 
push pulton kicks 

- Recognizes over 6S.OOO different hand 
patterns 

Prices starting at ’157.95 

Call now for Brochure! 

1 - 800 - 467-7233 




( 800 ) 788-7725 

Pistol PAL Products 
2930 N. Campbell Avenuo 
Chicago. IL 60610 
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Child safety gun bill 
puts onus on parents 



By BENJAMIN MARR1SON 

PLAIN DEALER REPORTER 

CLEVELAND 

State Rep. Jane Campbell wants 
parents to keep guns away from their 
children, and she hopes a proposed 
law she recently introduced will 
prompt parents to store loaded guns 
in a place inaccessible to children. 

If they don t, mom and dad would 
be responsible under Campbell’s leg- 
islation if their child gets hold of 
their gun. 

At a City Hall press conference 
yesterday. Campbell. D-ll. of Cleve- 
land. said her 'child safety bill” 
would subject parents to jail time 
and frnes for not keeping loaded fire- 
arms away from children under the 
age of 16. 

“We cannot protect our children 
completely from interaction with 
guns/' Campbell said. "(But) if you 
own a gun. you have to be responsi- 
ble for it.” 

In addition to penalties for negli- 
gent parents. Campbell wants the 
state education department to re- 
quire schools to teach gun safety and 
require gun dealers to post notices 
informing parents of their responsi- 
bility. 

The legislation to create the crime 
of ‘'negligent storage of a loaded fire- 
arm” mirrors that approved in seven 
other states and recently passed by 
Cleveland City Council. 

City Prosecutor Barbara J. Dan- 



forth said two people have been pros- 
ecuted under Cleveland’s law. She 
said although some people have ex- 
pressed disappointment with the low 
number of prosecutions under that 
city ordinance. she’s pleased. 

"I would like to think that the 
cases that we don’t see are the ones 
that are important.” she said. “The 
parents, the family members who in 
fact locked up guns, who put trigger 
locks on guns, those are the cases 
that I don’t see. And if that is hap- 
pening, which I'm sure it has. that is 
how this law is being effective.” 

Council President Jay Westbrook. 
D-18. believes this law should al- 
ready be on the books m Ohio. He s 
seen too much blood spilled in Cleve- 
land. particularly that of youths. 

Last Christmas. Westbrook and 
other city officials gathered in the ro- 
tunda of City Hall to place about two 
dozen wooden crosses under an un- 
decorated pine tree. Each cross rep- 
resented a child who died in Cleve- 
land from gunfire. 

“We in this community don't want 
to be in a position where we’re at- 
tending funerals and memorials.” 
Westbrook said. Adults have a re- 
sponsibility to the children.” 

Campbell hopes to have the pro- 
posal approved by the end of this leg- 
islative session. She said she intro- 
duced a similar measure two years 
ago that died in committee after the 
National Rifle Association lobbied 
against it. 
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2 movies inspired violence, report says 



MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

MILWAUKEE 

Four teens implicated in the slay- 
ing of a Greeridale, Wis., man “got 
ideas" from two movies about win- 
ning power and respect through vio- 
lence, delinquency petitions indicate. 



The 15-year-old told police "that 
on the bus ride home , from the 
movie, they were all hyped up from 
the action in the movie" and con- 
cocted a plan to rob someone at gun- 
point One of the boys had brought a 
.25-caliber handgun to the movie 



The youths saw one of the filhns — 
"Menace II Society” — hours before 
Roger Buchholz, 50, was gunned 
down last week, the petitions say. 

Immediately alter the slaying, the 
boy* quoted lines from the other 
movie, “Juice,” according to the peti- 
tions. That movie was shown in Mil- 
waukee in January 1992. 

The 17-year-old owner of the gun 
used In the slaying told police that 
after 1 seeing “Menace II Society,” “he 
and the friends he was with were in- 
spired by the movie and that he got 
fired up and got ideas from it” The 
movie has been described as a vio- 
lent, bleak portrayal of young black 
males in South Central Los Angeles. 

The 17-year -old who police think 
fired the shots was accused In the pe- 
tition of first-degree intentional hom- 
icide, attempted armed robbery and 
possessing a dangerous weapon. The 
17-year-old gun owner was accused 
of felony murder. Two other youths 
— boys 14 and 15 — were accused of 
possessing a dangerous weapon. 



The four discussed robbing a cab- 
driver, then saw Buchholz stopped at 
a traffic light Buchholz, a vice presi- 
dent for Success Business Industries 
here, had attended a business meet- 
ing downtown earlier in the evening. 

According to two of the youths, the 
gunman walked up to the car and 
spoke to Buchholz. The car accele- 
rated and went through a red light 
and the youth fired four shots. The 
youth accused of being the gunman 
admits firing twice but says he 
dropped the gun and heard two more 
shots as he was running. 

The 15-year-old told police that af- 
ter Buchholz was killed, the gun 
owner said to the gunman, “You got 
the juice,” a phrase from the movie 
“Juice” that refers to killing people. 

The boy said the gunman replied, 
“I guess I should get my stripes for 
this.” 
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Gun Pipeline: From Ohio 
To Streets of Philadelphia 

Case Said to Point Up Gaps in Firearms Laws 



By Michael Iaikoff 

Wnahiniiton Pear Statf Writer 

Philadelphia — Ruben 

Floyd's gun-buying spree began 
siowiy last April, when the former 
Purdue University linebacker began 
showing up at the Loading Bench 
sports store in Canton, Ohio, to 
check out the semiautomatics. 

“At first, maybe he'd come in 
once a month and buy two or three 
(handguns) at a time," recalled 
store manager Tony Giovanneili. 
"Then he'd start calling up, saying, 
‘How many of these do you have? 
How many can you get?'. , . . And 
he'd come in and wipe out what 1 
had in stock. You're talking 20 to 
30 guns at a time. ... He never did 
give a reason." 

The reason was crystal clear in 



the drug-infested neighborhood 
where Floyd lived in northeast Phil- 
adelphia. Over the past year, fed- 
eral law enforcement officials said. 
Floyd became the city's most pro- 
lific gun trafficker, transporting 
carloads of high-powered semiau- 
tomatic handguns — purchased over 
the counter from sports stores in 
Ohio — and peddling them here to 
crack dealers and drug gangs. 

Floyd's alleged activities, out- 
lined in two federal indictments and 
court papers fiied last week, pro- 
vide a window into the flourishing 
interstate gun market and its role in 
fueling the surge of gun-related vi- 
olence that afflicts many U.S. cities. 

As Congress prepares for a new 
debate on crime and gun control, 
the case also illustrates the impu- 
See GUNS. A4, CoL 1 



■ President coaches familiar crime package in patriotic theme . Page A4 
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Qiie Man’s Alleged Handgun Pipeline: 
From Ohio to Streets of Philadelphia 



, ■ . CUNS.FwmAI 

Hity wi-J» which gun traffickers ex- 
:>iutt loopholes in federal regula- 
tions and weak, inconsistent state 
cun laws to import weapons into the 
niter cities, according to officials 
tore. 

l-'loyd, who U.S. attorney Michael 
M. Bavtson last week called ’the 
timber one gun supplier' to PhiF 
.iilelphia street gangs, was arrested 
'.i« May on a minor weapons pos- 
■vssion charge and released on bail. 

Hut for three more months he 
•wittnued to stock up on semiauto- 
matic wea p o ns , buying at least M 
i i rear ms in Ohio — a state that re- 
quires neither waiting periods nor 
background checks fair handgun 
purchasers, according to a federal 
indictment and court papers. 

Floyd. 34. was indicted on federal 
firearms charges last August in 
Ohio. But he was released on tail 
and continued to sell weapons from 
his home here, a cc or din g to federal 
i gents. On Feb. 28. he was re- 
arrested by federal agents and 
charged in a new 19-count indict- 
ment with transferring weapons 
across state lines and knowingly 
selling them to drug dealers. 

’When we arrested him. there 
was a crowd of people standing 
around his house ... and they ail 
applauded.' said Josephine S. Kauf- 
man. chief of the Bureau of Alcohol. 
Tobacco and Firearms' Project Ac- 
hilles. set up to target weapons vio- 
lators. 'Most people in the neigh- 
borhood knew what was going on. 
but they were scared." 

Mark Greenberg. Floyd's lawyer, 
aid last week his client has pleaded 
oot guilty to (he charges and that 
:he government has produced no 
-.•vtdence Floyd sold guns to drug 
dealers. He said Floyd, being held 
on pretrial detention, was a legit- 
■inate businessman who operated a 
restaurant cleaning business. *1 can 
tell you he's an honorable man. he's 
got a loving family and he’s a hard 
worker." the lawyer said. 

Federal officials, who spent near- 
ly a year investigating him. said 
Floyd repres e nts a relatively new 
and alarming phenomenon on the 
urban drug scene: an in de pende n t 
gun entre p reneur who took advan- 
tage of the burgeoning demand for 
firepower among city drug traffick- 
ers. While closely affiliated with, 
and selling guns to. one of the black 
drug gangs in his neighborhood, he 
simultaneously tipped off rival His- 
panic gangs and sold guns to them, 
the nffldaU charge. 

''He was a mer c ena ry.* said Jack 
Balls*. the special agent of the Phil- 



adelphia BATF office. "He was in- 
stigating animosity between the 
gangs and selling to all sides." 

"With him a lot of it was ego," 
said another law enforcement of- 
ficial. "He wanted to be the big man 
in the neighborhood. You got one of 
the worst dope-dealing neighbor- 
hoods in the city there. Anybody 
can get you the dope, but who can 
get you the gunsT 

Law enforcement officials said 
they have identifed at least 140 
firearms that Floyd imported into 
Philadelphia: Ught. easy-ttxooceal 
pistols like the Raven 25; small 
9mm we a po ns that can be equipped 



"straw* purchases and using 
"mules" to transport large caches ol 
weapons across sute lines, officials 
said. 

Last year, the BATF opened up 
more than 400 gun-smuggling in- 
vestigations. a 35 percent increase 
over 1989. Some involved move- 
ment of as many as 100 assault ri- 
fles and semiautomatic patois. • 
"What we're talking about is the 
arming of criminals.' said Jack Kil- 
torin, BATF chief of public affairs. 
These (guns| are not going to your 
harried homeowner for 
self-defense They are specif- 

ically intended for your mner-dty 



with silencers: and Tec-9*, lethak^fouth gangs and professional nar- 

U.S-made Uo-tooka tikes describedV^codcs organizations." 

by one agent as an “ail-time favor-C' Many cities where the guns rod 



ite' among drug dealers. 

Operating out of a small row 
house. Floyd used a grinding mill to 
obliterate the serial numbers on the 
weapons and make tracing difficult, 
agents say. He then sold the guns at 
hefty markups: The lightweight 
Ravens that went for $50 in Ohio 
sold on the street here for $250. 
The powerhouse Tec- 9s, $200 
apiece in Ohio, were sold here for 
$500 each. 

The markups produced large 
profits: Floyd owned two BMW* 
and a Jaguar and had “boxes" of gold 
chains and watches, according to a 
federal agent who searched his 
house. Although Floyd wai alleg- 
edly involved in the drug business, 
"some of our witnesses said he was 
making more money on the guns 
than on his drugs," said one inves- 
tigator. 

Law enforc e ment officials now 
believe some of these weapon* 
were used in a rash of shootings and 
hondckles that have turned Floyd’s 
neighborhood into the most violent 
in the city. Last December, a key 
federal witness was murdered nine 
days after he agreed to testify 



up have sma gun control laws. The 
District, with the highest homicide 
rate in the country, forbids the pur- 
chase of handguns. Philadelphia, 
with a citywide record 524 murders 
last year, requires a police permit 
to carry a handgun. State law also 
requires a three-day waiting period . 
on handgun purchases. 

But officials say the Floyd case 
show* how easy it is evade those 
laws. 

Floyd chose to purchase his 
we a pon s in Ohio in part because he 
had strong roots in the Canton area: 
He grew up in the city and was a 
star high school football player who 
won a scholarship to Purdue; his 
mother still lives in Canton. 

But he also benefit ted from 
Ohio's tax gun laws. The aj 
wilting periods ha* t 



Tier Tbiirce^ 
Florida. Texai 



state— along with 



exa*. and Virginia — for 
handguns used in crime in major 
East Coast cities, according to fed- 
eral prosecutors and BATF figures. 

"We've had a fairly high incidence 
of people coming from New York 
and Detroit and other cities to buy 

, handguns in Ohio.' said Sam Yan- 

a gainst Floyd. Police Commissioner _ nucd. assistant U-S- attorney in 
Willie Williams said last week he * Akron. 



also believes one of Floyd’s guns 
may have been used in the Feb. 6 
murder of poflce officer Daniel 
Boyle. 21. gunned down by a fleeing 
robbery suspect who fired eight 
rapid shots into his patrol car. The 
murder weapon: a 9mm semiauto- 
matic pistol with its serial number 
obliterated. 

Federal offiaab say Floyd re- 



flects a larger national trend that issl 
among’ the most frightening prob^ BATF form affirming that he did 



Federal prosecutors charge that 
b e tw een February and August of 
last jrear. Floyd made 10 visits to 
two Canton area sporting goods 
stores, buying betw e en three and 
31 w ea p on s on each trip. On three 
other occasions, he paid an associ- 
ate between $10 and $50 to make 
'straw* purchases of a total of 71 
weapons for him. 

Every time. Floyd filled out a 



lenu in law enforcement. As hom- 
icides reached record levels, ex- 
ceeding 23.000 across the country 
last year, the interstate trafficking 
of firearms has risen sharply. 

Street gangs and other organized 
groups have entered the business, 
front men to make 



not have a criminal record and that 
he waa a resident of Ohio, listing his 
mother's address as his residence. 
ofOdafa charge. The store owners 
also Hied out "multiple purchase’ 
forms reporting the *aies to the 
local BATF office m Youngstown. 

Those form; aroused tnc merest 




of Ohio BATF agents, but they 
were unknown to a separate group 
of BATF agents in Philadelphia, 
who last March first traced to Floyd 
a gun recov e red from a drug dealer. 

Ohio's records were unknown in 
Philadelphia because Congress, in 
its annual app r op ria tion* biSa. has 
barred BATF from establishing a 
computerized data base of gun pur- 
chasers. Such a data base would be 
"a precursor to confiscation' of fire- 
arms. said James Jay Baker, chief 
lobbyist for the National Rifle As- 
sociation, which has backed the re- 
striction. 

Agents say the restriction was 
one of their biggest obstacles in the 
Floyd investigation. It’s frustrating 
as heiL" said Tom Bowen, the 
case's chief BATF investigator. 
‘We would have gotten to him a hell 
of a lot quicker.' 

. Agents in Philadelphia also ques- 
tion the attitude of the sporting 
goods stores that were setting 
Floyd and his associates weapons. 
The indictment charges that Floyd 
and his "straw* purchaser, a man 
named David Shergog who has 
pleaded guilty m the case, bought 
more than 100 handguns from just 
. one store — the Loading Bench in 
Canton. 

But store manager Giovxnnetti 
said he never asked Floyd why he 
was buying the guns and when 
Floyd ordered weapons be didn't 
hare in stock. Td call up and order 
them. . . . It's not really my busi- 
ness (to ask questions |.“ be added. 
The less I know, the safer Tm go- 
ing to be.’ 

That attitude resembled Floyd’s, 
according to one agent who dis- 
cussed the matter with him. ~I sett 
(guns) for defensive p ur po ses , so 
the gangs can protect themefres.* 
the agent quoted Floyd as saying. 

Asked how he fell about all the 
homicides the guns caused. Floyd 
replied: "Once ( sett them, that’s not 
my problem." the agent said. 
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Kids, guns: 
?jt’s shoot 
or be shot’ 



A week by 
' week look 
at the toll 
from a very 
violent school 
year, 6A 



By Andrea Stone 
USA TODAY 



COVER STORY 
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In the dosing days of the 
school year, amid class pic- 
nics and proms, two Murpbys- 
boro, Hi, boys got Into a fight 
In the Junior high gym. 

Police say a 13-year-oid 
pulled a gun and shot a 14- 
y ear-old. The same day, May 
17, a 14-year-old student at a 
Princeton, W.Va, high school 
took 20 people hostage and tired a shotgun at the principal. 

/ v days later, Jason Michael Smith, 15, of Red Hill, 
Pa., j charged with pulling a handgun from his book bag 
to kill Michael Swann, 16, at Upper Perklomen High School 
This was not an Isolated week. Since school opened in 
September, not a week has passed In which a loaded gun 



: 100,000 kids take guns, 
. to school every day. 
160,000 stay home ; 

because of fear. 

1 8% are related . . 

to drugs or gangs. 

1 6% Involve ongoing 



13% are accidents . 
while playing or 

cleaning guns. 

1 2% are over romantic 
dsagreoments. 

10 % result from fights 
over personal 
. property. 

Source: Aisttoe Dept.: Center 
to Prevent Handgun Violence 

By Ji. Albert. USA TODAY 



Continued from 1A 



whs absent from das — often with deadly consequences. 

Whether for protection, status or as a way to deal with prob- 
lems. more kids are packing guns to school. The Justice De- 
partment says 100,000 children take guns to school every day: 
160,000 more stay home because of fear. And though schools 
have armed themselves with everything from metal detectors 
to conflict mediators, many worry they're outgunned. 

“Schools are supposed to be safe places where you concen- 
trate on learning, not surviving." says Northeastern University 
criminologist James Alan Fox. But now. “more kids feet they 
need to be armed." 

Tkmlka Parker knows the fear. Her friend, Michael Shean 
Ensley, 17. whs shot to death Feb. 22 by another student In a 
hallway of Los Angeles' Reseda High. "I know a lot of people 
carrying guns to school," says Parker, 16. "If 1 had one I’d 
probably cany It myself I need to protect myself." 

Ensley was one of three teens WUed In Los Angeles school 
shootings thb year. But guns aren't Just a big dty problem. 

When a 1 4-year-old student brought a gun to scare a roman- 
tic rival at a Feb. 4 basketball game at Langley High School In 
affluent McLean, Va. “It had a sobering effect,’ says principal 
Joseph Arangk), "We think these thing don't happen to us but 
they da They're part of our society" 

School officiate say It’s Impossible to shield their campuses 
— especially when so many guns come from parents' drawers. 

And officiate say that when gum are brought to school. It has 
BtUe to do with what's going on In the classroom. 

According to the Center to Prevent Handgun Violence: 

► 18% of school gun Incidents are related to drugs or gangs. 

► 15% Involve longstanding disa g reem e nts. 

► 10% result from fights over personal property tike jackets. 

Some are Just accidents and others are romantic squabbles. 

"Kids are hotheads," says Northeastern’s Fox "Most Inci- 
dents Involve spontaneity, arguments that escalate." 

Adds Michael Cesser ty of the Council of Great Oty Schools: 
"Adults have set a very bed example. Thb te as much a prob- 
lem of adults being violent and showing violence to children as 
It b a problem with our kids." 

Students ateo report It’s easy to get a gun when they want IL 
An American Medical Association poll last year found a third 
of high school students say they have easy access to gum. 

A poll of Seattle high school Juniors found nearly half of boys 
claimed they could get handguns easily and 1 1% owned a fire- 
arm Most said they could get gum from friends, street dealers 
or at home. In rural areas, where hunting b popular among 
both parents and students, guns are easy to come by at borne. 

'There are lob of gum out there," ays Mike Gonroff, princi- 
pal of Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) Junior High School, where a stu- 
dent whs suspended March 3 for bringing a J8 caliber revolv- 
er to daa. "We re treating H very seriously." 
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in Amarillo, JennnJe Lncas has been concerned since her 
daughter witnessed a 17-year-old student open fire In ■ hail at 
Pttlo Dura High, wounding six. "Every morning before she 
goes to school I pray to the Lord to keep her safe," she says. 

School officiate are increasingly concerned about the num- 
bers of students who use gum to cope with pro b l em s. "Fbt 
fights seem to be obsolete," ays Vickie Grant Milwaukee 
school safety director. TTs at the point of shoot or be shot" 

School districts hn New York, Los Angeles. San Diego, Oak- 
land. Dade County, Fla, and New Jersey now teach the dan- 
gers of gum as early as pre-kindergarten. Others have started 
mediation progra m s to resolve differences before they fester. 

Since students at Duvall High to Green bet t. Md, began me- 
diating peers’ problems three years ago, officiate say flghb and 
suspensions are down 50%. Says Vanessa GUUam-CoiUer. Du- 
Vaifs adult mediation coordinator "We help them peacefully 
settle their problem without resorting to violence." 

But others offer different solutions. New York stele Attorney 
General Robert Abrams thb week urged lawmakers to stiffen 
penalties for gun possession on school pounds. 

More schools have fumed to locker sweeps, security guards, 
Identify cards, Jewelry bam and metal detectors. AZ least 45 
school districts use handheld detectors. 

"It takes students a while to get into school with metal detec- 
tors but we have to face reality. Gum are out there," says 
school official David Rodd of Chicago, where walk-though de- 
tectors are available to att high schools. "It s a matter of keep- 
ing the teaming environment safe." 

Others disagree. The American OH Liberties Union 
Wednesday said Los Angeles should stop using metal detectors 
and review lb policy of automatically expelling students who 
bring gum ta school Instead, the ACLU urged, schoob should 
teach students bow to resolve conflicts peacefully. 

"MetoJ detectors do nothing but create false barriers," seys 
Peter Blauveft, chairman of the National Association of School 
Safety and Law Enforcement Officers. "It becomes a game for 
kids: How can I beat them?” " 

Many do, says Mike Busu, a senior at Los Angeles' Reseda. 
Though detectors were bought after thb year’s killings, "They 
can ‘l track down every gun. There are at least 12 entrances." 

Officiate admit detectors aren't foolproof and. as Fox notes, 
they "remind kids on a dally baste how vulnerable they are." 

Says Chicago's Rudd: "Metal delectors are not a panacea. 
They con only do so much. A lot depends on whol messages 
children are receiving onre they leave school ." 

Confribu/trtjr SaQy Ann Sit mrrl 
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WEAPONS IN THE CLASSROOM 



Week by week, guns 
take a toll in schools 





tN RED KILL, PAj Al toft. 
Jason Srofth. 15. Is wood 
ad 10 anaJgnmarrt May 24 
on chargss of first-dogma 
mudarandvofcrtaryman- 
tlaughtar h (he shootorig o( 
Mfchad Swam IS, afcove, 
a Upper Pari d omen HW> 
School 



. j*** 61 ** a wmk hat pcuaad Ml -©-19: Des Maine* A l*yean«4d s 

middle School to 

* ■ ° r ^.?* tn ^ y , canp 9* a Ocddentat shoot- crlacLpeJ finds a n ^ntwr 

Blgte^nUMl 

portj and pfo. -oStra weeJebyvvrwl, too* ai achoof ^ * watsc-ena. 

J«nc* (Mi school year. (Carer story, M ) — 

_ TO» 22-26: Let Angeles. A L 7 -year -old student. Ml- 

5CJIL 7-Tu Amarillo, Texas. A 17-year-oid up-— chM:Ci Sheon Ensely. b shot sod kilted by a I S-y ear-old 

be Sept 11 to a Palo Duro High School hallway with a J3- swtemFeh. 22 ta a crowded hallway ot suburban Reae- 
callba- pistol, wounding tlx students. A seventh Is *> High SchooL 

trampled to the panic. 

Scot 14-18: Jacksonville. Fla. A 14-veer-old smm 8®BTCtl V-3: Los Angeles. A 1 4-year old boy b shot In 

MaiXhlMfc««^Prtv,»Uy«™ M .o, 

Slfflt- 21-25; r«jt»v.Ki. a r ft lfrvear nlil btnr li er Ul . .. n ® q ** 0< ^ r tboot> » b the ri<h( thumb and 

Lnhmod after threeh^T^r^^. ■««eiy upper with a J2-callber semiautomatic pbtal 

School 




March 15-19: Harlem. Ca. A nimhgrader opens 

er student to the arm with . * ?£**"* *?"* 

ton Sms. SO as they argue between ctaaatoTbaS-a?^ ‘^Y^-oW Rodricas Gibson and Injuring a student 

Join »£*haU Klfih School. Mart* 22-26: Dale City. Va. A l^ycarold to Jaikd 

Opt 5-6: * enn« a—. 1 „ „ March 18 (or carrying an unloaded ,34-callber handgun 

"T* Sr*?* 2: «■> r~«^ 

y * r0U dena at McGarvln intermediate School are an toed 
Oct 12-16: Tucson. Oscar Daniel A f rt 2i fU T 8| * with a gun end planning 

Leon, a 18-year-old student at Desert •" er ‘* c " 00 * robberies. 

View High School, to shot and UUed imh ■ n. , _ , 

' Oct 12 with a J2 -calaber ptstoJ tathe ^^e*. N.M. A seventh-grader «l Zia 

school carkto* tor ^ Middle School shooo another 14-year-old student April 

P®” 00 * “* # while to the crowded schoolyard. 

SSL lt£L?%z£S£ *? ril ,2 - 16; *““■*- * i *»»«*> .. *i°™ 

Careers b shot Oct M to the C ^ Tn Comprehensive High School b shot In the loot 
wJ^itSSeTiS Se -ys^S Aprtl 16 “ he ^^gh a hallway. 

(ound to a ctoxroatok backp^ April 19-23: Paioeav.lK Obla A l^yearold «. 

dent b suspended April 23 from Harvey High School 
after bringing a 18-callber revolver lo class. 



April 26-30: Mount Proapect la Three students 
are suspended at River Traib Middle School April 10 
after a 1 4- year-old alms what appears to be a JJ-call 
ber handgun at • teachers head and pulls the trigger 

H#¥ 3-8: Shreveport. La. A loaded J2<allber pistol 
b taxes from a first -grade student at Forest Hill Ele- 
mentary School during recess. 

Huy W-14: Irving Texas. A 17-year -old student b 
shot May II by another 1 7-year -old while walking to a 
hall at NJmla High SchooL 

May 17-24: Princeton. W.Va. A Kin-wielding 14- 
year-old student fires at hb principal May 17 and takes 
20 people hostage at Princeton High School before be- 
ing disarmed. 

May 24*28: Red HUl. Pa. Jasoo Smith, a 1 5-year -old 
student at Upper Pertlomen High School, pulb a fimnt 
automatic handgun to a biology claw May 24 and kllb 
16-year-old Michael Swann, a fellow studenL 

Compiod by Tbit Wo Ha, Lynotta ConstanfMdea, 
Jennifer Campbell, Mary Smeragdb and The Asso- 
ciated Praai 
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Teen deaths by guns set record in ’90, report says 



WASHINGTON (AP) - Near- 
ly 4,200. teen-ager* were killed by 
linarma in 1990, more than ever 
before.- the government reported 
yesterday. 



Health and Human Services 
Secretary Donna Shalata called the 
gtatialif "frightening and intoler- 
able." 

Only motor vehide acodenta kill 
more teens and young adults than 
fireaj-ma, the Nationd Center for 
Health Statistics said. One In every 
four deaths among those aged 15 to 



Only motor vehicle 
accidents kill more teens 
and young adults than 
firearms. “ . 

24 In 1990 was a firearms fatality. 

Thirty-nine percent more 
deaths occurred from firearms than 
from natural causes. 

The firearms homicide and sui- 
cide rates for young men were five to 



10 limes higher than for females. 
Among all 15- to 19-year-olds, there 
were 4,173 firearms deaths In 1990, a 
rise of nearly 600 over the year 
before and 1,675 more than In 1986. 

The rate for black males In that 
age group has soared to 105 deaths 
per 100,000 In 1990 from 37 per 
100,000 In 1986. Among white males, 
it nearly doubled from five deaths 
per 100,000 to almost 10. 

Lois A. Finger! ;u i was the au- 
llwr of the study on "Firearm Mor- 
tality Among Children, Youth and 



Young Adults, 1 -34 Years of Age." 

She said there were 19,722 fire->‘ 
arms deaths among children and 
young' adults In 1990, and 37,166 
deaths bv firearms among Ameri-. 
cans of all ages. 

Richard A born, president of Lhe 
Center to Prevent Handgun Vk>- 
, fence, said Lhe United States w 
: rushed to the aid of children starving 
in a far-off land, but “where 1a ihe 
intervention needed to save the chil- 
dren who are dying needlessly right 
here in the U.S.A.?” 



LEON OCL 26 ^ 30 . T2tUe Rack, Aft 

Twelve students and their teacher at 
McOetlan High School scramble for cover as gunshots shatter 
the glass doer of their classroom on OcL 26. An 1 8-yearold and 
13-year-old later are arrested. 

NOV. 2-6: Richardson. Texas. Sean Patrick Cooper, a 17- 
yearnld undent at Bertaer High School ts forced from his 
car near the school partdaglot after a Nov. 6 football game. 
He Is then shot and killed. Eleven people. Including stadenis 
from a rival school, are arrested. 

NOV. 9-1fc Chicago. Willie day- 
born. a seventh-grader at Sherman 
Elemen t ar y School fatally shoots 
himself Nov. 10 tn front of tlaghuitcs 
wtsOe playing with a gun brought 
from Imw, 

NOV. 16-20: Chicago. Fifteen- 
yearoM Ddoodyn Lawson, a student. 

Is shot and MBed Nov. 20 at Edward 
TQden High School on the Sooth Side. 

At Marshall High School on the West 
Side, weapons seizures and arrests of 
students lead to a metoe daring a pep 




Ttai CMcapo Trfbun* 
CLAYBORN < * t 



rafly that causes gym wall to fen. injuring 13 stndents. 






Jan. 1M5: Miami An 18-year-oW senior. Conroy Robin- 
son, is shot and killed by another student after arguing ootside 
Norland High School Jan. 12. Police say lt*s the 80th incident 
Involving firearms at Dade County schools thh school year. 

Jan. 18-22: Grayson, Ky. Gory 
Pennington. 17, carrying a revolver at 
East Carter High School boktsa high 
school class hostage Jan. 18, then 
shoots and kills teacher Deanna 
McDavid and custodian Marvin 
Hicks tn front of students. 

Jan. 25-29: Monroe Township, 
ML An 18-year-old student at WU- 
Uamstown High School b arrested 
Jan. 29 after bringing a 337 -caliber 
handgun, an automatic h a n dgun and 
a paging device to dass. 

Fab. 1 - 5 : Houston. An 18year-o*d senior at Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School shoots a sophomore in the jaw with a -38- 
caliber revolver during a Feb. 5 fight in a school bathroom. 

Fab. 8-12: Bangor. Pa. A 13-year-old student at Bangor Ju- 
nior High School pulls a 35-caliber handgun in a counselor's 
office on Feb. 9. He shoots himself and loses an eye. 




PENNINGTON 



Nov. 23-27: New Britain, Conn. The school superinten- 
dent on Nov. 24 asks police to come to New Britain High 
School and two middle schools after shots are fired daring a 
school dance; four students are arrested with loaded gum. 

NOV. 30-00&4: PhitodeipbU. A 14-yearofcd pans oat a 
sawed-off shotgun in the crowded Sooth Phlladepbia High 
School cafeteria on Dec 1 and hands It to a I5year-a*d stu- 
dent who shoots a 1 7-year-old student tn the leg. 

DOC. 7-lfc brine. Call! A 17-yeareW student at SELF Al- 
ternative School is shot Dec 8 by a felkm student with a -38- 
callber handgun. The shooting, which took place tn a nearby 
parking lot. is the second gunfight Involving students at the 
school in three weeks. 

Doc. 14-18: Walton. MY. A 16-yeardd shoots English 
teacher Virginia WDcox tn Jaw wtth JOeallber rifle at CTNefD 
High School Dec. H after she refuses to let hhn read a poem. 

JOB. 4-8: Uola, 1^ A 15^ear-oW student at Peqoea Valley 
High School accidentally shoots and kills 17-yearold student 
Timothy Stauffer with a pistol Jan. 8. 



Farewell to a best friend 




AP 

OEAD AT 18: Tlanato Henry says goodbye at the Jaa 2B 
funeral of one of her best friends. Demetrius Rice, kfited wtien 
a 357 Mapnum nside a classmate's bookbag ecddentaly 
cftscharoed durino class at FaHax Hftah in Los Anoe^s 
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Monday, June 7, 1993 

Six harassment 
in school reflects 
culture in decline 



I’m glad, I suppose, 
that sexual harassment 
is being condemned in 
the national press. The 
most recent example is a 
study commissioned by 
the American Associa- 
tion of University Wom- 
en showing that the be- 
havior is widespread 
among junior-high and 
high-school students na- 
tionwide. 

But there is a dis- 
tressing lack of clarity in the discus- 
sion of the issue, and I fear that a 
facile and superficial understanding 
of the problem will lead to simplistic 
and formulaic solutions — like con- 
sciousness-raising classes — that 
will skirt the true problem. 

In the first place, any study that 
purports to find that 81 percent of 
students are victims of something 
(other than math quizzes) is suffer- 
ing from overbroad definitions. So it 
is with this study conducted by Louis 
Harris and Associates. According to 
the study’s usagei'^eexml Juciriss- 
ment includes everything from hav- 
ing clothing tom off and being forced 
to perform sexual acts, to unwanted 
sexual jokes, gestures or looks. It is 
hardly surprising that by the latter 
loose standard, more than four- fifths 



innuendoes. And that’s 
during the family hour. 
Many of the magaanes 
sold at supermarket 
checkout counters look 
like soft pom. Even vid- 
eo games (aimed exclu- 
sively at children) are so 
sexually violent that one 
manufacturer has 

agreed to start labeling 
them to enable parents 
to monitor what kids are 
seeing. The language, vi- 
olence and sexual content of movies 
is so raw that many adults would 
hesitate to attend with their aging 
parents — though they might look 
the other way when their 14-year-old 
son sees the films again and again. 

How can parents, who allow 
their prepubescent daughters to 
wear bras on the outside of their 
clothing, like Madonna, the teen idol, 
be surprised to learn that coarse 
sexual , talk and manners are com- 
mon in the halls of junior high 
schools? 

"This culture, awash in cheap 
sexual thrills, has lost sight of the 
noble, the fine and the uplifting. Sex 
is too important to be cheapened 
without disastrous results. When we 
demean sex, we demean our human- 
ity. 




Mona 

Charen 
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of the students defined themselves 
as victims of sexual harassment 

Still, the fad that more than 60 
percent of girls and 40 percent of 
boys aged 13 to 17 report that they 
have been “touched, grabbed or 
pinched in a sexual way” is evidence 
of something. But what? 

That’s the critical question. 
What is going on here? Is this the 
early blooming of the kind of sexual 
harassment that the feminists claim 
is a male-in ventdd weapon to subju- 
ate women? Is 
that what 11 and 
12-year-old boys 
are thinking? 

I submit 
that we are not 
dealing here 
with a political 
problem -of- the 
war between the sexes. We are deal- 
ing with a cultural problem. The 
overwhelming vulgarity and seami- 
ness that has come to dominate our 
culture in entertainment, mores and 
manners has borne predictable fruit 
We are raising children and adoles- 
cents who think nothing of telling an 
11 -year-old girl on a school bus to 
have oral sex with her father (an 
actual case), or threatening a 12- 
year-old with rape 

Is this shocking? Only to the 
inattentive Turn on network televi- 
sion any night of the week, and you 
wifi get an earful of coarse language 
puerile double entendres and vulgar 



My religion, Judaism, is a reli- 
gion of laws. There are thousands of 
laws regulating every aspect of hu- 
man conduct But there are more 
rules about sex and eating than any- 
thing else. Why? Because those are 
behaviors we share with animals — 
and it is doubly important that we 
invest them with meaning, order and 
sanctity. 

If our kids are behaving like 
boors, grabbing at one anothers’ 
bodies, leaving obscene notes in 
spreading sexual 
rumors, as the 
study indicates, 
it is because we 
adults have per- 
mitted them to 
be instructed by 

2 Live Crew, 

Married with 
Children and The Love Connection. 
It is because we have long since 
abandoned modesty, respect and 

chastity as relics of an irrelevant 

past It is poignant that the new 
freedom has left the children so 
unhappy. 

What is called sexual harass- 
ment is really just vulgar behavior, 
and it can be added to the list of 
accomplishments of the sexual revo- 
lution — right under “epidemic of 
teen-age pregnancy,” and just above 
“AIDS.” 



The overwhelming 
vulgarity and seaminess 
that has come to 
dominate our culture has 
borne predictable fruit 
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Schools must teach proper behavior 



It happens in public, 
not behind a closed office 
door. There is no “he 
said, she said” dispute 
about the facts. Every- 
body can see what’s go- 
ing on: friends, class- 
mates, teachers. 

A boy backs a girl 
up against her junior- 
high locker. Day after 
day. A high-school junior 
in the hallway grabs a 
boy’s butt A sophomore 
in the playground grabs a girl's 
blouse. An eighth -grade girl gets up 
to speak in class, and the boys begin 
to “moo” at her. A ninth-grader finds 
out that her name and her “hot 
number” are posted in the boys’ 
bathroom. 

It’s all quite normal, or at least 
it’s. become the norm. This aberrant 
behavior is now as much a part of the 
daily curriculum, the things children 
learn, as math or social studies. Or 
their worth in the world. 

This is the searing message of 
another survey that came spilling 
out of the schoolhouse door last 
week This one, commissioned by the 
American Association of University 
Women, confirmed the grim fact that 
four out of five public-school stu- 
dents between grades eight and 11 

— 85 percent of the girls and 76 
percent of the boys — have experi- 
enced sexual harassment 

That’s if sexual harassment 
means — and it does — “unwanted 
and unwelcome sexual behavior 
which interferes with your life.” 
That’s if sexual harassment includes 

— and it does — sexual comments, 
touching, pinching, grabbing and 
worse. 

The girls in schools are the more 
frequent targets of the more serious 
verbal and physical assaults. They 



suffer more painful re- 
percussions in their 
lives, their grades, their 
sense of well-being. 

But the notion that 
“everybody does it” is 
not far off the mark If 
some 81 percent of the 
students in the AAUW 
survey were targets, 
here’s another figure to 
remember. Some 59 per- 
cent — 66 percent of the 
boys and 52 percent of 
the girls — admitted that they had 
done unto others what was done to 
them. 

In public spaces in public 
schools, nearly every student is then 
a target or a perpetrator or a by- 
stander — or all three in turn. The 
vast majority have been up dose and 
too personal with sexual harassment 
Yet we are still grappling with how it 
happened and how to change the 
schqolhouse and hallway. 

In Minnesota, the agent of 
change has been a fistful of lawsuits. 
In California, a new law was passed 
that allows expulsions. Elsewhere, 
schools are looking for a magic bul- 
let a one-day workshop, a 10-point 
program. 

But cultural change requires 
more than a crash curriculum; there 
is no quick fix in the creeping court 
system. Indeed, Mary Rowe of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who has studied harassment for 
more than a decade, has learned that 
the vast majority of students won’t 
bring their stories to any formal 
grievance procedure, let alone a 
courtroom. They won’t tattle. 

For a host of reasons, she and 
others, like Nan Stein of Wellesley 
College, have come to believe that 
the schools need a wider range of 
choices to fill the space between 



doing nothing and suing. They need 
teachers who see and say no to 
harassment in class. They need de- 
signated adults in schools who can 
listen and help. They need to help 
students address each other directly 
and honestly. In one tactic, a student 
is encouraged to write a personal 
letter to the classmate who hurt her 
. . . perhaps unwittingly. 

A school culture of sexual har- 
assment exists in a wide and trou- 
bling social context, but change ulti- 
mately rests in the hands of the 
students themselves. After all, not 
all boys will be boys. Not all girls 
follow the leader. 

So, these days, when Nan Stein 
goes into a school, she says, “I talk a 
lot about courage.” She thinks the 
role that everybody plays, the by- 
stander, as pivotal. “Kids have to 
learn to speak out, to make moral 
judgments. I tell them not to be 
moral spectators.” 

Sexual harassment is, as Stein 
says, an older cousin to bullying. 
Students who understand the divid- 
ing line between teasing and bully- 
ing can learn the line between sexual 
play and harassment They can draw 
that Una 

The most powerful tool for the 
everyday garden-variety misery of 
name-calling, body-pinching and 
sexual bullying that turns a school 
hallway into a gantlet may not be a 
lawsuit It may be one high-school 
senior walking by who says, “Don’t 
do that; it’s gross.” It may be one 
group of budcues who don’t laugh at 
the joka 

In our society, the courts are the 
last-ditch place for resolving con- 
flicts. The schools must become the 
place for teaching basics — such as 
respect and courage. 



Ellen Goodman writes for The 
Boston Globe. 




Ellen 

Goodman 
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Changes In 1991 Columbus City Code 

{CUP AND ATTACH TO YOUR 1959 CITY CODE) 



ORD> No. 2131-91— To amend Sections 230U4, 2303.01. 
2305.02. 2305. 04. and 2317.01 . Columbus City Codes, to pro- 
vide for a mandators- term of imprisonment for violation of those 
sections of the criminal code when the offense is committed 
upon school premises, and to declare an emergency. 

WHEREAS. Council Member Kennedy has been woriaog 
with the schools and police on the '“Drug Free- Weapon Free' 1 
School Zone program, and 

WHEREAS, the commission of criminal offenses on school 
premises must be reduced and deterred by appropriate penalties, 
and 

WHEREAS, to deter offenses on school premises it is in the 
best interest of the City, teachers, and students, to provide for 
mandatory penalties for certain violent or disruptive miscon- 
duct on school premises, and 

WHEREAS, the school year has already commenced and the 
'‘Drug Free- Weapon Free'* School Zone program has been par- 
tially implemented, and there have already been instances of 
offenses on school premises, thus it is necessary to declare this 
measure to be an emergency ordinance in order to immediate- 
ly preserve the public peace, health, property, or safety, and 
also due to an emergency in the usual daily operation of the 
Department of Public Safety, Division of Police, so that of- 
fenses will be deterred, arrests made and charges filed with 
enhanced penalties, to aid in enforcement and punishment of 
wrongdoers, now therefore 

BE IT ORDAINED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF 
COLUMBUS: 

Section 1. That Section 2301.14, Columbus City Codes, be 
amended to read as follows: 

2301.14 General definitions. 

(A) "Force” means any violence, compulsion, or ooastraint 
physically exerted by any means upon or against a per- 
son or thing. 

(B) “Physical harm to persons” means any injury, illness, 
or other physiological impairment, regardless of its 
gravity or duration. 

(O “Physical harm to propery” means any tangible or in- 
tangible damage to property which, in any degree, results 
in loss to its value or interferes with its use or enjoy- 
ment, ’“Physical harm to property” does not include 
wear and tear occasioned by normal use. 

(D) “Serious physical harm to persons” means any of the 
following: 

O) Any mental illness or condition of such gravity as 
would normally require hospitalisation or prolong- 
ed psychiatric treatment, 

(2) Any physical harm which carries a substantial risk 
of death, 

(3) Any physical harm which involves some permanent 
incapacity, whether partial or total, or which in- 
volves some temporary, substantial capacity. 

(4) Any physical harm which involves some permanent 
disfigurement, or which involves some temporary, 
serious disfigurement, 

(5) Any physical harm which involves acute pain of such 
duration as to result in substantial suffering, or 
which involves any degree of prolonged or intract- 
able pain. 



(E) “'Serious physical harm to property" means any. physical 
harm to property which does either of the following: 

(1) Results in substantial loss of the value of the pro- 
perty, or requires a substantial amount of rime, ef- 
fort, or money to repair or replace: 

(2) Temporarily prevents the use or enjoyment of the 
property, or substantially interferes with its use or 
enjoyment for an extended period of time. 

(F) “Risk” means a significant possibility, as contrasted 
with a remote possibility, that a certain result may oc- 
cur or that certain circumstances may exist. 

(G) “Substantial risk” means a strong possibility, as con- 
trasted with a remote or significant possibility, that a cer- 
tain result may occur or that certain circumstances may 
exist. 

(H) “‘Offense of violence” means any of the following: 

(1) A violation of Sections 2303.01 . 2303.03 , 2303 .04, 
2317.08, 2317.10. and 2323.02 of the Columbus Ci- 
ty Codes; 

(2) A violation of any section listed in Division (T)( l) 
of Section 2901.01 of the Ohio Revised Code: 

(3) A violation of an existing or former municipal or- 
dinance or law of this or any other state or the United 
States, substantially equivalent to any section listed 
in Division (HXU or (2) of this section: 

(4) An offense, other than a traffic offense, under an 
existing or former municipal ordinance or law of this 
or any state or the United States, committed purpose- 
ly or knowingly; and involving physical harm to per- 
sons or a risk of serious physical harm to persons: 

(5) An attempt to commit, or complicity in committing 
any offense under Division (HXU, (2). (3) or (4) 
of this section. 

(I) “Property” means any property, real or personal, tangi- 
ble or intangible, and any interest or license in such pro- 
perty. “Property” includes, but is not limited to, elec- 
tronically processed, produced, or stored data, data while 
in transit, computer programs in either machine or 
human readable form, and any original or copy of a docu- 
ment associated with computers. As used in this subsec- 
tion, “computer”, “computer program”, and ““data” 
have the same meaning u in Section 2305.01 of the Col- 
umbus Codes. 

(J) ' 'Law enforcement officer’’ means any of the following: 

(1) A sheriff, deputy sheriff, constable, marshal, deputy 
marshal, municipal police officer, or state highway 
patrolman; 

(2) An officer, agent, or employee of the start or any 
of its agendo, instrumentalities or political subdivi- 
sions. upon whom, by statute, a duty to conserve 
the peace or to enforce all or certain laws is imposed 
and the authority to arrest violators is conferred, 
within the limits of such statutory duty and authority: 

(3) A mayor, in his capacity as chief conservator of the 
peace within his municipality: 
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(4) A member of an auxiliary police force organized 
by county, township, or municipal law enforcement 
authorities, within the scope of such member's ap- 
pointment or commission. 

(5) A person lawfully called pursuant to Section 3U.07 
of the Ohio Revised Code to aid a sheriff in keeping 
the peace, for the purposes and during the time when 
such person is called; 

(6) A person appointed by a mayor pursuant to Section 
737.01 of the Ohio Revised Code as a special 
patrolman or officer during riot or emergency, for 
the purposes and during the time when such person 
is appointed; 

(7) A member of the organized militia of this state or 
the Armed Forces of the United States, lawfully call- 
ed to duty to aid civil authorities in keeping the peace 
or protect against domestic violence; 

f 8) A prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting at- 
torney. secret service officer, or municipal 
prosecutor; 

(9) City employees whose duties include the issuance 
of parking infractions. 

(K) "Privilege'* means an immunity, license, or right con- 
ferred by law. or bestowed by express or implied grant 
or arising out of status, position, office, or relationship, 
or growing out of necessity. 

(L) “School premises” means any one or more of the 
following: 

(1) The parcel or real property on which any school is 
situated, whether or not any instruction, extracur- 
ricular activities, or training provided by the school 
is being conducted on the premises at the time a 
criminal offense is committed; 

(2) Any other parcel of real property that is owned or 
leased by a board of education of a school or the 
governing body of a school for which the sate board 
of education prescribes minimum standards under 
section 3301.07 of the Revised Code and on which 
some of the instruction, extracurricular activities, or 
training of the school is conducted, whether or not 
any instruction, extracurricular activities, or train- 
ing provided by the school is being conducted on the 
parcel of real property at the time a criminal offense 
is committed: 

(3) Any building in which any of the instruction, ex- 
tracurricular activities, or training provided by a 
school is conducted, whether or not any instruction, 
extracurricular activities, or training provided by the 
school is being conducted in the school building at 
the time a criminal offense is committed. 

Section 2. That Section 2303.01. Columbus City Codes, be 
amended to read as follows: 

230341 Assault. 

(A) No person shall knowingly cause or attempt to cause 
physical harm to another. 

(B) No person shall recklessly cause serious physical harm 
to another. 

(C> Whoever violates this section is guilty of assault, a 
misdeameanor of the first degree. 

If the offense oc cured on school premises, or within 
1000 feet of the boundaries of school premises, then the 
court shall impose a mandatory term of imprisonment 
of at least thirty days, which shall not be suspended, shall 
be a period of consecutive imprisonment, and during 



O 




which mandatory minimum term of imprisonment the 
defendant shall not be eligible for probation, house ar- 
rest. or work release. 

Section 3*. That Section 2305.02, Columbus City Codes shall 
be amended to read as follows. 

230542 C riminal damag in g or en dang erin g . 

(A) No person shall cause, or create a substantial risk of 
physical harm to any property of another without his 
consent: 

(1) Knowingly, by any means; 

(2) Recklessly, by means of fire, explosion, flood, poison 
gas, poison, radioactive material, caustic or corrosive 
material, or other inherently dangerous agency' or 
substance. 

(B) Whoever violates this section is guilty' of criminal damag- 
ing or endangering, a misdemeanor k the second degree. 
If violation of this section creates a risk of physical harm 
to any person, criminal damaging or endangering is a 
misdemeanor of the first degree. 

If the offense occurred on school premises, or within 
1000 feet of the boundaries of school premises, then the 
court shall impose a mandatory term of imprisonment 
of at least thirty days, which shall not be suspended, shall 
be a period of consecutive imprisonment, and during 
which mandatory minimum term of imprisonment the 
defendant shall not be eligible for probation, house ar- 
rest, or work release. 

Section 4, That Section 2303.04, Columbus City Codes, shall 
be amended to read as follows; 

230544 Criminal trespass. 

(A) No person, without privilege to do so. shall do any of 
the following: 

(1) Knowingly enter or remain on the land or premises 
of another; 

(2) Knowingly enter or remain on the land or premise* 
of another, the use of which is lawfully restricted to 
certain persons, purposes, modes, or hours, when the 
offender knows he is in violation of any such restric- 
tion or is reckless in that regard; 

(3) Recklessly enter or remain on the land or premises 
of another, as to which notice against unauthorized 
access or presence is given by actual communication 
to the offiwider. or in a manner prescribed by law. 
or by posting in a manncT reasonably calculated to 
come to the attention of potential intruders, or by 
fencing or other enclosure manifestly designed to 
restrict access: 

(4) Being on the land or premises of another negligent- 
ly foil or refuse to leave upon being notified to do 
so by the owner or occupant, or the agent or servant 
of either. 

(B) It is no defense to a charge under this section that the 
land or premises involved was owned, controlled, or in 
custody of a public agency. 

(O It is no defense to a charge under this section that the 
offender w« authorized to enter or remain on the land 
or premises involved, when such authorization was 
secured by deception. 

(D) Whoever violates this section is guilty of criminal 
trespass, a misdemeanor of the fourth degree. Not- 
withstanding the penalty provided in Section 2301.10. 
whenever an organization is guilty of violating this sec- 
tion such organization shall be fined not more than two 
hundred fifty dollars. 
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If the offence occurred on school premises, or within 
1000 feet of. the boundaries of school premises, then the 
court shall impose a mandatory term of i m pr is o n ment 
of at least ten days, which shall not be suspended, shall 
be a period of consecutive imprisonment, and during 
which mandatory minimum term of imprisonment the 
defendant shall not be eligible for probation, house ar- 
rest. or work release. 

(E) A used in this section, ’’land or premises" includes any 
land, building, structure, or place belonging to. controll- 
ed by, or in custody of another, and any separate 
enclosure or room, or portion thereof. 

Section 5. Thai Section 2317.01. Columbus City Codes, shall 
be amended to read as follows: 

2317 ill Disorderly conduct. 

(A) No person shall recklessly cause inconvenience, an- 
noyance, or alarm to another, by doing any of the 
following: 

(1) Engaging in fighting, In threatening harm to persons 
or property, or in violent or turbulent behavior. 

(2) Making unreasonable noise; 

(3) Insulting, taunting, or challenging another under cir- 
cumstances In which such conduct is likely to pro- 
voke a violent response; 

(4) Hindering or preventing the movement of persons 
on a public street, road, highway, or right-of-way, 
or to. from, within, or upon public or private pro- 
perty, so as to interfere with the rights of others, and 
by any act which serves no lawful and reasonable 
purpose of the offender 

(5) Creating a condition which is physically offensive 
to persons or which prese nts a risk of physical harm 
to persons or property, by any act which serves oo 
lawful and reasonable purpose of the offender. 

(B) No person, while voluntarily Intoxicated shall do either 
of the following: 

(1) In a public place or in the presence of two or more 
persons, engaged in conduct likely to be offensive 
or to cause inconvenience, annoyance, or alarm to 
persons of ordinary sensibilities, which conduct the 
offender, if he were not intoxicated, should know is 
likely to have such effect on others; 

(2) Engage in conduct or create a condition which 
presents a risk of physical harm to himsdf or another, 
or to the prope rt y of another. 



(C) Violation of any statute or ordinance of which an ele- 
ment is operating a motor vehicle, locomotive, water- 
craft. aircraft, or other vehicle while under the influence 
of alcohol or any drug of abuse, is not a violation of Divi- 
sion (B) of this section . 

(D) When to an ordinary observer a person appears to be in- 
satiated. it a probable cause c belie* such person is vohm- 

' truly intoxicated for purpose of Division (B) of this season 

(E) Whoever violates Division (A), paragraphs 1. 3, 4, or 5 of 
this section is guilty of disorderly conduct, a mis de m ea n or 
of the fourth degree. Whoever violates Division (A), 
paragraph 2 or Division (B). of this section is guilty of 
disorderly conduct, a minor misdemeanor. If the offender 
of Division (A), paragraph 2. or Division (B) persists in 
disorderly conduct after reasonable 'Miming or request to 
desist, dbotderiy conduct Division (A), parag ra p h 2 or Divi- 
sion (B) b a mi sd eme a no r of the fourth degree. 

If the of fe nse under Division (A), p a rag rap hs L 1 or 5 
occ ur re d on school p remises , or within coo fat of the boun- 
daries cf school premises, then (ho court shall Impoae man- 
datory term of Imprisonaw* of m leas todays which sh^ 
not be suspended, shall be a period of ooosecuth* imprison- 
ment. and during which mandatory minimum term of im- 
prisonment the defendent shall not be eligible for probation, 
house arrest, or work release. 

Section That the existing Sections 230L14. 2303D1, 230S02, 
23Q5D4, and 2317X71. Columbus Cay Codes, be and hereby are 
repealed. 

Section 7. That for (he reasons sored in the preamble hereto, 
which b hereby made t port hereof, this Oimnanoo is hereby 
declared to be an emergency measure and shall take eflea and be 
in force from and after its passage and approval by die Mayor or 
ten days after passage if the Mqor neither approves nor retoes (he 
same. 

Ifa ri Se p te mb e r 23, 1991 

CYNTHIA LAZARUS, President of Council 

Approved September 25, Wl 

DANA a RINEHART. Mayor 

Attest 

TIMOTHY McSWEENEY. Gry Oak 
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HOW BUFFALO SCHOOLS UPGRADED SECURITY TO MEET INCREASE IN STUDENT CRIME 

An increase in use of weapons and drugs and greater general street violence is mak- 
ing the task of school security more difficult, according to William Jackson , di- 
rector of security far the Buffalo Public Schools , Buffalo, NY. "Overall, we have 
seen a dramatic increase in crime during the last three years, rising higher than 
the national rate.” As recently as Thanksgiving of 1992, a school security officer 
was shot and critically wounded. 

Jackson believes that the real problems are out on the streets and that they are be- 
ing carried over into the schools, especially after weekends. 'The kids are afraid, 
so they carry weapons.” The problems are increased by the fact that all Buffalo 
high school students and sane elementary students are conveyed by the public transit 
system, including both subways and metro buses, and opportunities for violence take 
place after school on the way home, last spring after a series of violent inci- 
dents, Jackson was able to win approval to make a number of improvements in school 
security, including: 

— Two additional school security officers. 

— A policy of strict and consistent enforcement of existing rules and reg ula tions in 
the entire system of 68 schools. 

— The establishment and posting of gun-free and drug-free zones as mandated under 
federal law. 

— A new 126-hcur training program for all security personnel conducted by the 
Buffalo Police Department. 

—Randan locker searches of high school students, conducted by two available mobile 
units. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS: A TIME FOR CONCERN AND ACTION 

The wounding of six fellow students in September 1992 by a 17-year-old Amarillo, TX, 
high schooler was just one of a growing number of acts of violence being ccmnitted 
by teenagers. As previous articles and reports in this newsletter have indicated, 
the problem is much more widespread than most persons, even school officials, real- 
ize. And such violence is not limited to big cities or schools with high percent- 
ages of minority students. In this report, we'll update you on the most recent 
studies of youth violence, and present sane suggestions fran experts an hew to pre- 
pare for same difficult times that may lie ahead. 

RECENT STUDIES: HCW SERIOUS IS THE PROBLEM? 

Northeastern P. Study; Teenager arrests up . 

James Allen Fox , dean, College of Criminal Justice , Northeastern University , Boston, 
MA, says ycxith violence is expected to increase during the next decade and into the 
next century. ,r Right now the number of young teens and pre-teens is on the rise. 

So in the 1990s we will be seeing a resurgence in the size of the most violent pap- 
ulation — high schoolers.” A new study by the university's Crime Analysis Project 
reports that the number of 15-year-olds arrested for murder climbed 217% frem 1985 
through 1991. Sixteen-year-olds arrested for murder rose by 158%; 17 -year-olds 
rose by 121%. Arrests of boys 12 and under rose 100%. 

National Survey: Frequent reports of violent incidents . 

A national survey of 546 students ages 13-19 by the Camp Fire Boys and Girls , Kansas 
City, M), found that: 

— 83% have personally witnessed students in fistfights. 

— 20% have seen a fellow student pull a knife on someone. 

— 16% have watched a fellow student strike a teacher. 

— 7% have seen students threatening someone with a firearm. 

When the 546 students were asked if they thought the violence would get worse, over 
half said yes. "Violence begets violence,” says Emerson Goodwin , director of devel- 
opment and cannunication for Camp Fire Boys and Girls. The problem will only get 
worse as long as children feel threatened. If they think other children are bring- 
ing weapons to school, they themselves will bring weapons in response to the threat. 

Memphis: Suspensions for gun possession up . 

In Memphis, TN, according to the newspaper USA Today, the number of students sus- 
pended for having guns at Memphis city schools doubled in 1991. Over the past five 
years, incidents tripled. During the 1987-88 school year, 86 students were sus- 
pended for carrying guns to school. In 1991, the number was 263. 

Seattle: Easy access to handguns . 

In Seattle, WA, Drs. Charles M. Callahan and Frederick Rivara of the university of 
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Washington polled 900 high school juniors in Seattle public schools. They found 
half of all male students felt they had easy access to handguns. The majority said 
they could get guns frcxn friends, on the street, or at home. The study also showed 
that 11% cwned a handgun and half of them brought the weapon to school. 

AHA : Gunshot wounds second leading cause of teenage death. 

For the United States as a whole, the American Medical Association reported last 
June that: — 

— Gunshot wounds are the second leading cause of death among high-school -aae 
children. 

— One-third of high school students say they have easy access to handguns. 

—Six percent say they taring handguns to school. 

—Six percent say they actually own handguns. 

-^IWo percent of those polled say they have fired their handguns at another person. 

FBI: Arrest rates up for black, white youths . 

In August 1992 , the FBI Uniform Crime Report for the first time included an analysis 
of crimes by juveniles (ages 10-17) . It reported: 

The rate of arrests of juveniles far violent offenses in 1990 was 430 per 100,000, 
a 27% increase over 1980. 

—'The rate of violent crime among black youth was 1,429 per 100,000 in 1990, a rate 
five times that of white youth. 

^Ihe arrest rate for murder increased 145% among black youths over the decade, 48% 
far whites, 45% for other races. 

—In 1990, almost three of every four youthful murderers used a firearm. 

WHAT'S BEHIND THE FIGURES? 

In spite of the "numbers," Carl Bell , executive director of the Canrnunity Mental 
Health Council , Chicago, IL, says he's not convinced. "In order to really know if 
school-age children are becaning more violent, ycu would have to c omp ar e today's vi- 
olence, which I characterize as fighting, stabbing, hitting people with bricks, etc. 
—with the violence statistics from the 1950s, and I know of no study that does 
that. " Bell ad ds that if there is i n deed a problem, you have to know where it 
exists in order to solve it. "If ycu focus on poor and under-serviced communities, 
it's easy to see a violence problem that is getting worse, when we know the risk of 
being murdered is 1 in 27 for poorer people." 

In the Camp Fire Study r 65% of the students surveyed rated drugs as the number one 
cause of violence on the part of their peers. Abuse by parents was rated second by 
49% of the group; wanting to feel in control, 48%; and gang involvement, 47%. Only 
19% felt television was a major contributor to violent behavior. 

What causes handgun violence among youth? Gwen Fitzgerald of the Center to Prevent 
Handgun Violence (CPHV) , Washington, DC, says: ~ 
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— Easy availability of firearms. "Half the hones in this country contain a 
firearm. " 

— Kids carry firearms because they think guns are cool. 

— Kids feel the need to protect themselves. 

— A lack of coping skills. ,f Many kids today seem to react with violence to anything 
that troubles them. If they feel like they ' ve been ' dissed' (disrespected) , they 
react with any violent means necessary to regain that respect . ” 

The FBI's Uniform Crime Reports study noted single parent families, drugs, and ille- 
gal weapons as possible contributing factors. 



In response to this surge of violence among school-age children, the Center has de- 
veloped an educational program on gun awareness. The STAR (Straight Talk About 
Risks) program is a pre-kindergarten through 12th grade curriculum supplement, which 
teachers can adapt to various classroom situations. "It involves role playing 
lessons in which children actually get a chance to rehearse behaviors that may be 
lifesaving,'* says Fitzgerald. "The exercises prcmote appropriate responses to dan- 
gerous, violent, or even deadly situations." Although many more children are can- 
fronting real violence while traveling to and from school, the program ad- 
dresses the media, which brings images of violence to a much greater audience. 

"STAR attempts to make children aware that the violence they see in the media is not 
like real-life violence-guns are not glamorous — and there is a severe price to pay 
when people resort to violence. Kids knew movie stars as the cool guys with the 
guns that everybody claps for, but they never get to knew the families or friends of 
the people killed. . .they never see a realistic depiction of someone really getting 
wounded by gunfire." To enlighten children to the tragedy associated with this type 
of violence, CFHV sends a videotape with the curriculum, which includes interviews 
with teens who have been wounded by guns. During the interviews, the teens talk 
"straightup" about hew gunshots have scarred them physically and emotionally. 

The National Rifle Association , Washington, DC, says it has a similar program 
planned. However, implementation is still a year away. The group currently runs an 
aocident prevention program for grades prer-kindergarten through sixth, but Laurie 
Tumelle , assistant manager of the program, admits that definitely see a need 
for an older- level program." 

The Illinois State Police , Macomb, has developed the School Security Facilitator 
Training program, aimed at helping school officials confront the problem. "Cur pro- 
gram makes sure that we have school officials trained in establishing a plan of 
action in response to what has became a very serious problem in recent y ear s , " says 
Senior Master Trooper Jim L. Owens . The program consists of a six-step process, 
which includes: 

— Creating an awareness. ,r We want the administrators to first be aware of potential 
and ongoing problems in the canmunity." 

— Formulating and implementing a school policy regarding school violence. 

—Soliciting canmunity participation and involvement. "This has to be a joint ef- 
fort including influential people who can keep the interest level high." 



IS ANYTHING BEING DONE TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 
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— Preparing for all levels of violent behavior. "You have to practice response 
techniques in every area until your responses are familiar and automatic." The 
levels of violence include potential, urgent, and emergent, while different types of 
violence include incident, crisis, and disaster. 

Inspecting the facility for security vulnerabilities. "But make certain hazards 
are not created following the process, such as blocking fire escape routes, etc." 

— Establishing a follcw-up plan of action, such as victim assistance. "The effects 
of a crisis often reverberate long after the incident itself is over." 

IS EDUCATION ENOUGH? . 

Jack M. Pollock , retired principal of Abraham Lincoln High School , Brooklyn, NY, was 
in the front line when it came to confronting violence in schools. In a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times, Pollock suggests better communication as a means 
to prevention. "One of the things I've discovered (after his 43 years as an educa- 
tor) is that kids will tell you who's carrying weapons — it's incredible — if a kid 
feels confident that the school will not divulge names, or inf carnation that's given, 
far their cwn self protection, they will tell you," says Pollock. "I've had kids, 
over the years, cctne and tell me 'So-and-so has a knife in his bag' or 'So-and-so 
has a gun.' And, most of the time, what the kids told us was true, beca use they 
knew — the kids knew more than the teachers knew." 

To encourage more children tc come forward, Pollock has proposed giving those who do 
a reward. "If kids knew, for information leading to the confiscation of a gun, that 
they can get a reward and their names will not be revealed, that may result in mare 
confiscation of guns and weapons an campus. At the very least, it will put the gun 
toters an notice that they may be reported by their own classmates." Once the 
soirees have been communicated. Pollock suggests following up with random searches 
in school, as well as an the rentes children take to and frern- school. He says the 
civil libertarians will surely fight this approach, but something has to be done. 

"Schools in New York City are being cempared to Beirut! We have to protect the 
safety of the general public and if these kids give police legitimate grounds for 
suspicion, law enforcement officials have a right to protect society; that's what we 
pay them for." 

Fox of Nort heas tern agrees that strong measures have to be taken to remove weapons 
from schools, but defines metal detectors and increased security as "band-aid" solu- 
tions. He says that nurturing, intensive guidance, and interactive support are key 
strategies necessary far long-term results. "I would like to see more after-school 
programs with charismatic instructors and good quality recreational equipment, which 
wculd develop an atmosphere in which kids would want to be. If we can keep kids 
busy, and cut dewn an the idleness in their lives, I think that we will have a posi- 
tive impact." 

For further information, contact: 

Gwen Fitzgerald, spokesperson, center to Prevent Handgun Violence, 1225 
Bye St., NW, Suite 1150, Washington, DC 20005 — 202/289-7319. 

Laurie Turnelle, assistant manager, Eddie Eagle Department, National Ri- 
fle Association, 1600 Rhode Island Ave. , NW, Washington, DC 20036 — 1- 
800/231-0752. 
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Dr. Jack Pollock, retired principal of Abraham Lincoln High School, 1527 
East 3rd St . , Brooklyn, NY 11230 — 718/372-5474. 

Emerson Goodwin, director of development and communication. Camp Fire 
Boys and Girls, 4601 Madison Ave. , Kansas City, MO 64112 — 816/756-1950. 

James Allen Fox, dean. College of Criminal Justice at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 — 617/437-3327. 

Carl Bell, executive director. Community Mental Health Council, 8704 
8outh Constance, Chicago, IL 60617 — 312/734-4033. 

Jim L. Owens, senior master trooper, Illinois 8tate Police District 14, 
PO BOX 483, Macomb, IL 61455 — 309/833-2141. 



SEE INCREASED ACCEPTANCE OF DELAY-RELEASE HARDWARE FOR EXIT DOORS 

A security device that conflicts with fire safety codes — de lay-release door hard- 
ware — has been available for more than 10 years, but is just now becoming popular, 
according to consultants and hardware makers. The hardware, described in Section 5- 
2.1.6 of the National Fire Protection Association (NFPA) Life and Safety Code 101, 
automatically unlocks doors equipped with the magnetic lock system after a 15- or 
30-second delay when an emergency release button is pressed. In case of power fail- 
ure or activation of sprinklers or smoke detectors, the doors unlock for immediate 
egress. When permitted by local codes, use of the devices is restricted to build- 
ings that are comp letely protected by supervised automatic sprinkler systems or au- 
tomatic fire detection systems. They are forbidden far use on the main entrance/ 
exit doors of assembly occupancies, defined as places where a relatively large group 
of people gather far dining ar recreation, such as restaurants or theaters. 

Delay-release systems are activated when someone desiring to exit pushes a release 
bar an the door. That initiates a process that signals a central monitor station, 
can sound a local alarm if desired, and releases the lock after the predetermined 
period. A notice posted on the door instructs the person desiring to exit to keep 
pressure on the bar until the door releases after the time delay, or states that the 
door will open after a specified number of seconds. 

Professional Engineer William Koffel , president of Koffel Associates Inc. , Ellicott 
City, MD, an independent fire protection engineering firm, says fire and safety 
codes vary in different parts of the country, but they all specify that nothing can 
impede egress frcrn a building. In order to use delay- release systems, an exception 
has to be written into the code. "The Life Safety Code has a restriction that in 
health care occupancy you may have no more than one such device in the egress path." 
For example, the system could be installed on the door into a stairway or on the 
door out of the stairway, but not on both. "Seme codes are very restrictive, speci- 
fying that they can only be installed in office-type environments, while others per- 
mit it in education, mercantile, office, or institutional facilities." 

The uniform Building Code , in common use in western states, is the most restrictive 
regarding use of delay-release devices, allowing them only in office buildings and 
in a few other limited applications. NFPA's Life Safety Code is more liberal. Kof- 
fel doubts that a uniform cede for the entire country will cane about in the fore- 
seeable future. Presently there are four major organizations that pxiblish model 
codes that can be adopted, with or without modification, by local authorities. The 
NFPA promulgates a model fire code. Other organizations publishing model codes 
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News Release 



NATIONAL FRATERNAL ORDER OF POLICE 

2100 Gardiner Lane. Louisville. KY J0205-29 .(502^51-2700. FAX 502-150.1000 



RAP SONG ADVOCATES KILLING 
POLICE OFFICERS 



Vr'ARNING: 



The lyrics primed in mis News Release 
may be Offensive to some readers. 

A rao Group, 8odv Count, featuring Ice-T. 
has recorded a lewd, demeaning, lascivious iong 
called ‘Cop Killer* on Us album 'Body Count*. 
The lyrics are disgusting, vulgar, and advocate 
violence against police officers. 

Warner Brothers has distributed this 
recording. They are tho same company that 
iducos videos, movies, and owns Interest In 
amusement parks including Six Flags. The lyrics 
contained in the recording are as follows: 



B 



lljlgj 



9 2 - 1 4. 8 4 
JUN I 8 



(Chorus ) 

FUCK THE POLICE (repeat) 

FUCK THE POLICE , for Darryl Gates. 

FUCK THE FOUCE. for Rodney King. 

FUCK THE fOUCE. for my dead homles 
FUCK THE FOUCE ", for your freedom. 
FUCK THE POLICE, don 't 0e 9 pussy. 
FUCK THE FOLICE, h3vo some muihafuck. 
FUCK THE FOUCE, Sing BlOnO. 

COP KtLLERt I repeat ) 

I'm a muthafuck/n' COP KILLER I 
COP KILLER! ( repeat ) 



WtriMCRE COUNTY LODGE NO. 4 , 
E XTERNAL ORDER OF POLICE, iwd 



* COP Killer’ 

I got my black shirt on. 

I got my black gloves on. 

/ got my ski mask on. 

This shit's been too long. 

I got my twolvo oauge sawod off. 
/ got my headlights turned off. 
t'm 'bout to bust some shots off. 
I'm 'bout to dust some cops off. 



The National FOp uroes ail FOP loogos. 
associates and auxiliaries Bnd tnetr membership 
to write letters of protest to the President of Time 
Warner/Warner Brothers Records. 

Demand mat this recording be pulled 
from mo market, from record stores, and institute 
a Boycott of all Time Warner products and 
productions until such time this recording is 
pulled. 



Chorus: 

COP KILLER, ft's defter you than me. 
COP KILLER, fuck police brutality/ 
COP KILLER, f know your 
family's grievin' 

(Fuck ’em!) 

COP KILLER, but tonight we get even. 
I got my brain on hype. 

Tonight'll be your night. 

/ got this Ion glassed knife, 
and your neck looks just right. 

My adrenollne’s pumpin'. 

I OOt my sicroo bumpin'. 

I'm 'UOul to kill me somethin'. 

A pig stopped me fornuihln’l 
/ Chorus ) 

OtE: DIE. OtE PIG, OlEI 
FUCK THE POLICE I (repeat) 



Police officers are urged to show our 
sincere concern about deplorable lyrics being 
used that encourage the 'Killing of Ponce 
Officers' and tarnish the minds of our youth 
while police officers across the nation try to 
present a positive Imaoe and be a role model. 

WRITE AND CALL NOWI 

Send letters to: 

Lenny Waronker, President 
Time Wamor/Warner Bros. Records 
3300 Warne' Blvd. 

Ourbank, CA 91505 
8 1 8-046-9OUO 

Contact: Reioh Orms. National Socretary 
t -800-45 1*271 1 or Oewey R. Stokes. 

National President, 614-22 1-0180. 
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Wildlife Laws of Ohio 



Each holder of □ permit engaged in collecting such wild 
animals shall carry his permit with him at all times and 
shall exhibit it upon demand to any game protector, consta- 
ble. sheriff, deputy sheriff, or police officer, or the Owner or 
person in lawful control of the land upon which he is 
collecting, or to any person. Failure to so carry or exhibit 
such permit constitutes an offense under this section. 

Each permit holder shall keep a daily record of all speci- 
mens collected under said permit and the disposition of 
such specimens and shall exhibit said daily record to any 
official of the division upon demand. 

Each such permit shall remain in effect for one year 
from the date of issue, unless it is sooner revoked by the 
chief, and all permits in effect on September l. 1951. are 
hereby canceled and void as of January 1. 1952. 

All moneys received as fees for the issuance of such 
scientilic collecting permit shall be transmitted to the direc- 
tor of natural resources to be paid into the state treasury to 
the credit of the fund created by section 1533.15 of the 
Revised Code. 

HISTORY: 1988 S 256. eff. 7-20-88 

127 v 670; 1953 H 1: GC 1409 

. Penally: 1533.99(E) 

CROSS references 

Scientific collecting permit regulations. OAC 1501:31 -25-01 
LEGAL ENCYCLOPEOIAS ANO ALR 

OJur 3d: 3. Animals § l 1 : 50, Fish and Game 3 23. 24. 31 
NOTES ON OECISIONS ANO OPINIONS 

l NP(NS) 133. 14 D 156 (CP. Builer 1903). Fiiton » State. 
Where the state offers no proof that defendants did not have a 
permit from the fish and game president as provided by RS 6960a 
(now RC 1533.08). there is no error since this is a matter of 
defense which must, to avail the defendant, be proven by him in a 
prosecution under RS 6960 (nOw RC 1533.07). 



1533.09 Annual report of operations under scien- 
tific collecting permit; revocation and forfeiture of per- 
mit 

Before the first day of February of each year, each 
scientific collecting permit holder shall file with the divi- 
sion of wildlife a written report of his operations under the 
permit and the disposition of the specimens collected dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year on report blanks furnished 
by the chief of the division of wildlife. Failure to file said 



report shall cause said permit to be forfeited as of (he first 
day of February. Permits are not transferable. No permit 
holder or person collecting wild animals under color of 
such a permit shall take, possess, or transport such wild 
animals for any purpose not specified in said permiL 

Conviction of a violation of this section, failure to carry 
said permit with him and exhibit it to any person requesting 
to see it. or the violation of any other law concerning wild 
animals constitutes a revocation and forfeiture of the permit 
involved. The former permit holder shall not be entitled to 
another permit for a period of one year from the dale of 
said conviction. 

HISTORY: 1953 H l, eff. 10-1-53 

GC 1409-1, 1409-2 

CROSS REFERENCES 

Scientific collecting permit regulations. OAC 1501:31-25-01 
LEGAL ENCYCLOPEOIAS ANO ALR 
OJur 3d: 3. Animals 5 1 1: 50. Fish and Game 5 23. 37 



HUNTING AND TRAPPING 
LICENSES; STAMPS 

f533.ltf^ Hunting licenses; tourist's small game 
hunting license; evidence of previous license or hunter 
safety training 

Except as provided in this section or division (A) of 
section 1533.12 of the Revised Code, no person shall hunt 
any wild bird or wild quadruped without a hunting license. 
Each day that any person hunts within the state without 
procuring such a license constitutes a separate offense. 
Every applicant for a hunting license who is a resident of 
the state and age sixteen or over shall procure a resident 
hunting license, (he fee for which shall be eleven dollars, 
unless the rules adopted under division (B) of section 
1533.12 of the Revised Code provide for issuance of a 
resident hunting license to the applicant free of charge. 
Every applicant who is a resident of the state and under the 
age of sixteen years shall procure a special youth hunting 
license, the fee for which shall be one-half of the regular 
hunting license fee rounded up to the next highest dollar. 
The Owner and the children of the Owner of lands in the 
state may hunt thereon without a hunting license. The ten- 
ant or manager and children of the tenant or manager, 
residing on lands in the state, may hunt thereon without a 
hunting license. Every applicant for a hunting license who 
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is a nonresident or the state shall procure a nonresident 
hunting license, the fee for which shall be eighty dollars, 
unless the applicant is a resident or a slate that is a party to 
an agreement under section 1533.91 or the Revised Code, 
in which case the ree shall be eleven dollars. 

The chicr of the division of wildlife in the department of 
natural resources may issue a tourist's small game hunting 
license expiring three days from the effective date of the 
license to a nonresident or the state, the fee for which shall 
be twenty dollars. No person shall take or possess any 
animal that is not small game while possessing only a 
tourist s small game hunting license. A tourist s small 
gome hunting license does not authorize the taking or pos- 
sessing of ducks, geese, or brant without having obtained, 
in addition to the tourist’s small game hunting license, a 
wetlands habitat stamp as provided in section 1533.1 12 of 
the Revised Code. 

No person shall procure or attempt to procure a hunting 
license by fraud, deceit, misrepresentation, or any false 
statement. 

This section does not authorize the taking and possess- 
ing of deer or wild turkeys without first having obtained, in 
addition to the hunting license required by this section, a 
special deer or wild turkey permit as provided in section 
1533.1 1 of the Revised Code or the taking and possessing 
or ducks, geese, or brant without first having obtained, in 
addition to the hunting license required by this section, a 
wetlands habitat stamp as provided in section 1533.1 12 of 
the Revised Code. 

This section does not authorize the trapping of fur-bear- 
ing animals without first having obtained, in addition to a 
hunting license required by this section, a trapping permit 
as provided in section 1533.1 1 1 of the Revised Code. 

No huriting license shall be issued unless the applicant 
presents to the agent authorized to issue the license a previ- 
ously held hunting license or evidence of having held such 
license in content and manner approved by the chief of the 
division of wildlife, a certificate of competency issued 
upon completion of a hunter safety and conservation course, 
approved by the chief, or evidence of equivalent training in 
content and manner approved by the chief. 

ifNo' person shall issue a hunting license to any person 
who fails to present the evidence required by this section. 
No person shall purchase or obtain a hunting license with- 
out presenting to the issuing agent the evidence required by 
this section. Issuance of a hunting license in violation of the. 
requirements of this section is an offense by both the pur- 
chaser of the illegally obtained hunting license and the 
clerk or agent who issued the hunting license. Any hunting 
license issued in violation of this section is void. 



The chief, with approval of the wildlife council, shall by 
rule prescribe a hunter safety and conservation course for 
first-lime hunting license biiyefs and for volunteer instruc- 
tors. The course shall consist of subjects including; bur riot 
limited to, hunter safety and health, use of hunting imple- 
ments, hunting tradition and ethics, the hunter and conser- 
vation, and the law. relating to hunting. Authorized person- 
nel of the division or volunteer instructors approved by the 
chief stall conduct such courses with such frequency and atj 
such locations throughout the state, as to meet reasonably 
the needs of license applicants. The chief shall issue a 
certificate of compelency to each person who successfully 
completes the course and passes an examination prescribed 
by the chief. 

HISTORY: 1991 H 298. erf. 7-26-91 

1989 H III: 1986 H 848; 1981 H 371: 1978 S 419; 

1975 S 243, H 165; 1973 H 399: 1971 H 963: 132 v H 

243: 130 v S 310; 127 v 113; 1953 H I; CC 1431 

Penally: 1533.99(E) 

PRACTICE AND STUDY AIDS 

Baldwin's Ohio Township Law. Texl 65.08 
CROSS REFERENCES 

Hunter safety and conservation siudent and instructor regula- 
tions. OAC 1501:31-29-01 

LEGAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND ALR 

OJur 3d: 50. Fish and Game § 23. 37 

Am Jur 2d: 35. Fish and Game § 45 

Applicability of state fishing license laws or other public regu- 
lations to fishing in privaie lake or pond. 15 ALR2d 754 

NOTES ON DECISIONS AND OPINIONS 

23 OS(3d) 35. 23 OBR 30. 490 NE(2d) 612 (1986). State v 
McDaniel. OAC 1501 :3I-I5- 11(H) and 1 50 1 :31 - 15-1 1(1). which 
allow landowners but not tenants io obtain anllerless deer hunting 
permits, are invalid because they conflict with RC 1533.10 and 
1533.1 1. which require equal treatment of landowners and tenants. 

1 Abs 407. 22 LR 371 (App. Pike 1923). Fenner v State. 
License requirements of this section apply only to ihose who hunt 
for sport, pleasure or profit, not one who pursues and kills a fur 
bearing anmal which has become a nuisance by causing property 
damage. 

1 Abs 407. 22 LR 371 (App. Pike 1923). Fenner v Stale, Foxes 
which have killed a person’s lambs oi chickens may be destroyed 
by him without a license on the land of a neighbor who orally 
requests it. 

436 US 371. 98 SCl 1852. 56 LEd(2d) 354 (1978). Baldwin v 
Montana Fish it Game Comm. A state need not have the same or 
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Senator Kohl. That is a very good statement, Mr. Stokes. We ap- 
preciate your being here. 

Dr. Haller? 

STATEMENT OF DR. J. ALEX HALLER, JR. 

Dr. Haller. Senator Kohl, Senator Cohen, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am very pleased to be here to speak on behalf of children as a 
pediatric surgeon. I am also the director of our Maryland State Pe- 
diatric Trauma Center, and so I am on the receiving end of too 
many children with serious injuries, including handgun injuries. 

I believe that we must, as physicians and nurses and other 
health care providers, come to grips with the fact that this is a 
major public health problem. For too long, we have said it is a 
problem of society, it is a problem of the playgrounds, et cetera. 
But I think we must begin looking at this as a disease of our mod- 
ern society, and in so doing we can begin to approach it in the 
same way we approach other diseases that are killing our children. 

I think we need to emphasize that as we see these tragic inju- 
ries — killed, injured and crippled children — they are shot by weap- 
ons which are not needed for legitimate hunting and sporting pur- 
poses, and are in the hands of irresponsible adults and may fall in 
the hands of innocent children and young teenagers. That I see as 
the main public health problem. 

This last year in Maryland, I took care of a 4-year-old boy who 
was shot in his grandmother’s dining room on a Sunday by a strav 
bullet. He came in through our emergency medical system for chil- 
dren, was operated upon brilliantly by one of our neurosurgeons, 
and fortunately survived in spite of that bullet being in his brain. 

A 12-year-old girl just 3 months ago was talking with her friend 
at dusk over her back fence when she heard some popping noises, 
realized it might be guns, turned to run and was shot in the shoul- 
der. Her father, who is the president of that PTA, has eloquently 
testified about the terror that that has brought to the family and 
all members of her class, so that she is fearful now of even going 
outside in the evening. 

A 7-year-old boy was taking his bath when his 16 year old broth- 
er came home with a handgun, and he said, let me see that, Bill, 
and he handed it to him to look at in the bathtub and he shot him- 
self in the abdomen and died in our hospital with a liver injury. 

These are the kinds of injuries that we are seeing in increasing 
numbers at the same time that we have been trying to address 
other injuries in children, and I would point out to you that the 
main cause of death in the United States of children is injuries. Of 
those injuries, the main cause is motor vehicle-related injuries, but 
in the State of Maryland this last year, for the first time, handgun- 
related injuries were responsible for the deaths of more children 
than motor vehicle-related injuries. 

The increase is what is coming so vividly to our attention as phy- 
sicians and nurses, and it is for that reason that we are speaking 
out and saying we must address this as a public health problem 
in our society. 

This last year in Maryland, there were 26 children who were 
killed as a result of handgun injuries. There were 40 children other 
than those who were hospitalized in our children’s center with 
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handgun injuries. I would submit to you, if 26 children died of po- 
liomyelitis this last year, or if 40 children drowned, there would be 
a public outcry. There would be question about the quality of medi- 
cal care available in our society. Yet, this is the toll of handgun in- 
juries in our State. 

I am in strong support of your bill, Senator Kohl. I believe you 
should add one other proviso, and that is that there should also be 
the prohibition of the availability of handguns to juveniles. That is 
more difficult, but we do have a new law in Maryland which makes 
it illegal to have a handgun in the home if a child is injured. There 
is a stronger penalty under those circumstances. Whether that 
could be included or not in a Federal bill, I don’t know, but I ap- 
plaud your efforts. I think all of us in the medical profession who 
care for these children want to stand up and be heard. 

Children are not felons, they are not criminals. They are caught 
in the crossfire and are innocent victims, and these handgun inju- 
ries are not accidents. They are absolutely predictable in the cir- 
cumstances in which children find themselves. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Haller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. J. Alex Haller, Jr. 

I am a Pediatric Surgeon in the Johns Hopkins Children’s Center who is respon- 
sible for the resuscitation and treatment of children in Maryland who have life 
threatening injuries and are brought to our Regional Trauma Center for Children. 
I and my staff especially trauma surgeons and emergency room physicians, are the 
ones who treat children who are the victims of handgun injuries as a part of the 
violence in our school yards, playgrounds, and homes. We, unfortunately, see the 
tragic results of killed, injured and crippled children who are shot by weapons which 
are not needed for legitimate hunting and sporting purposes and are in the hands 
of irresponsible adults and may fall in the hands or innocent children and young 
teenagers. 

I see this as a major public health problem for children because it is truly a dis- 
ease of our modem society which impacts upon the innocent lives of our children. 
As physicians, I think we have been too slow in recognizing the important impact 
on the health of our children in the United States from handgun injuries and have 
not stepped forward in a leadership role to emphasize the need for educational, pre- 
vention, handgun control, as well as bettersystems of emergency care for children, 
including intensive care and rehabilitation. We have done a Fairly good job as physi- 
cians and nurses in organizing our emergency rooms, our intensive care units and 
inpatient facilities to treat children who have been seriously injured by motor vehi- 
cle accidents, falls, and handgun injuries but we have done little to address preven- 
tion of the handgun injuries. We have done a lot to decrease the injuries from motor 
vehicle crashes, including child restraints and seat belts and better education of 
children as they cross streets to and from schools and homes. We have done a rea- 
sonable job in preventing serious falls particularly from our high rise buildings and 
tenant houses during the summertime with better construction and window safety 
features. What have we dome to address injury control fromhandguns? 

Last year in Maryland, I helped take care of 40 children who were admitted to 
the Johns Hopkins Children’s Center with handgun injuries, two of whom died and 
more than a dozen are continuing in rehabilitation as a result of crippling injuries 
from those handguns. During that same time, 26 children died from firearm injuries 
in Maryland. For the first time in our trauma registry, we have seen handgun 
deaths increase to the point where they are greater in number than deaths from 
motor vehicle injuries in the state of Maryland. If 40 children had been admitted 
to the Johns Hopkins Children’s Center with poliomyelitis or 26 children had died 
from drowning, there would have been a public outcry from the medical community 
and from society for better understanding of this disease, both prevention and treat- 
ment. This is the death toll from handgun injuries in the state of Maryland. 

During this time (1992) I took care of a 4-year-old boy who was hit by a stray 
handgun bullet in his grandmother’s dining room and was brought unconscious to 
our Children’s Center where he fortunately recovered after a brilliant neurosurgical 
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procedure removed the bullet from his brain. A few months later, I participated in 
the care of a 12-year-old girl who was talking over the back fence near her home 
to her girlfriend when she heard gunshots and then was struck in the right shoulder 
when she was running away from the noise. Fortunately, she did not receive any 
permanent damage after she was treated and the wound healed. 

Handgun, especially those with multiple shots, are an unacceptable danger to our 
children because of their potential to shoot a large number of people in a very short 
time. More people are at risk because the bullets can be discharged in a shorter pe- 
riod of time. “Bystanders” are more likely to be shot. Children find handguns in the 
home and if loaded and unprotected they are thought to be toys and can be dis- 
charged, iryuring their friends and other members of the family. 

Children are not felons. They are not criminals. They are innocent victims in a 
violent society in their playgrounds, school yards and homes. It is of increasingly 
grave concern to us as physicians that children are experiencing a larger number 
of these bystander shootings. It was bad enough when children were injured with 
gunshot wounds in and near their homes in umntentionalincidence but where the 
victim knew the person pulling the trigger. Now, more and more children are felled 
in their home and school environment with a scatter of bullets meant for others, 
especially in drug related incidences. 

Teenage suicide is on the increase; and in one recant study, 88 percent of those 
suicides resulted from the use of handguns in the home. As physicians, we can treat 
attempted suicide victims who take poisons and overmedication by pumping their 
stomachs. There is little that can be done if a handgun bullet has destroyed the 
child’s brain. 

I believe that Senator Herbert Kohl’s proposed Bill to prohibit the possession of 
handguns or ammunition by a juvenile is one important step in the right direction. 
I would only add that it should also address the prohibition of the availability of 
handguns to a juvenile as well as the possession of a handgun or ammunition and 
the private transfer of the handgun or ammunition. Thank you very much for this 
opportunity to speak out as a physician, father, and grandfather of 11 grand- 
children, to focus on this major public health issue for children as a part of the vio- 
lence in society. Handgun injuries are not accidents. They are predictable and they 
are a disease of our modern society. Thank you. 

Senator KOHL. Thank you, Dr. Haller. 

Ms. Hatton, I read somewhere that Howard Fuller, who is the 
superintendent of public schools in Milwaukee, has already sent 17 
condolence letters this year to kids who have been killed in school, 
mostly by firearms, or in and around school. Is that true? 

Ms. Hatton. Yes, Senator Kohl. On June 1st at our principal's 
meeting, Dr. Fuller did give that statement to us that he felt very 
bad as the superintendent of over 99,000 children that he had to 
send out 17 letter of condolences for deaths related to handgun 
usage. One letter could not be delivered because there was no ad- 
dress that we could find a responsible adult. 

Senator Kohl. When you think about your school and your job 
as a teacher and as a principal in our community where you live 
and I live, with respect to the kids and their education, their well- 
being, how they are growing up and the values that they have, are 
there many things more important that we could do than to get 
handguns out of their possession, out of their lives? 

Ms. Hatton. I believe there are some things we could do in con- 
junction with what you are proposing, and that is the economic im- 
pact would certainly be to have opportunities for employment, im- 
proved education, because if we have more dollars, we can improve 
what we do. Many of our dollars and fiscal allocations are allocated 
for things that are noninstructional. 

We need to have support centers, community agency support, 
and I truly believe that entitlement programs have an impact on 
giving children and their parents more to do than to have idle time 
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where, as the doctor referred to, incidents occur that are very pre- 
dictable. 

Senator Kohl. All right, thank you very much. Mr. Stokes, have 
you spoken with any gun manufacturers about law enforcement’s 
efforts to control the proliferation of firearms, and what do they 
think about waiting periods, for example? 

Mr. Stokes. Senator, I have talked to some gun dealers and 
some manufacturers that have pointed out one staggering fact to 
me, and it is that it is reported by them, at least, back to me that 
taking California, for instance, they have a 15-day waiting period, 
and right now gun manufacturers are having a tough time keeping 
up with the orders in California alone. So I don’t think a waiting 
period impedes the manufacture of firearms, and I believe that 
manufacturers, if given the opportunity, who would speak out di- 
rectly to the Senate or to the Congress would tell you that they 
don’t want their weapons used illegally and they don’t want them 
misused. I believe that the ones that I have spoken to would sup- 
port, and do support a waiting period for the purchase of a hand- 
gun or any gun. 

Senator Kohl. How would they feel about this legislation? How 
would they feel about Senator Chafee’s legislation? 

Mr. Stokes. I don’t think they support Senator Chafee’s legisla- 
tion. Your legislation, I don’t think they have read because when 
I had these discussions some time ago I was even unaware of the 
proposed legislation. So I don’t know how they would exactly feel 
about your legislation at this point. I would be happy to share it 
with some of them and let them see it. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. Dr. Haller, you refer to it as a disease 
and we should treat it like other diseases. I thought that was very 
intriguing. I don’t have any particular comment to make, but I 
think you are absolutely on the mark. It is a disease in our soci- 
ety — kids and guns, killing other kids, ruining their own lives, hav- 
ing a terribly negative effect on the values in our society. 

It is a disease of the worst sort, and there is no other way to 
treat the disease except to get rid of the guns. I mean, I think that 
is what you are saying. Any other effort is going to fall short of 
treating that disease that you describe. Is that what you are say- 
ing? 

Dr. Haller. Well, I am not necessarily advocating removal of all 
handguns from people. 

Senator Kohl. No, from kids. 

Dr. Haller. But from kids, because I think responsible individ- 
uals can use firearms, and I grew up believing that. But I think 
we must have children protected from an environment that has 
loaded handguns in it. At the present time, there is no such provi- 
sion made in most of our homes, schoolyards, and schools, as we 
have heard this morning and as we have all read in the news- 
papers. 

Senator Kohl. What do you think society would think of our 
Government here in Washington if we weren’t able to pass and 
then see to it that we enforce a law as simple as no guns for kids? 
What would the people out there who send us to Washington think 
if we weren’t able to pass a law like that? What do you think? 
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Dr. Haller. I would use the word “irresponsible” of our legisla- 
tors if that were not passed, and I feel the same way and I believe 
most members of the NRA feel the same way, that their children 
and their grandchildren must be protected. They may have dif- 
ferent approaches to trying to do it, but together we should be able 
to come up with some reasonable type of legislation and control be- 
cause, with the addition of drugs to this society, the availability of 
handguns then has no responsibility because then the young peo- 
ple’s minds are altered and any gun available is going to be used 
in a way that is predictable. 

Senator KOHL. Senator Cohen? 

Senator Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was going to follow 
up that question, Dr. Haller, with the observation that we can pass 
a law. Enforcing it is an entirely different matter. We have laws 
prohibiting the possession of cocaine or crack or heroin. It is illegal 
to possess or to use those drugs. Yet we are drowning in drugs in 
this country. So the mere passing of a law doesn’t necessarily mean 
it is going to cure the problem. 

Mr. Stokes, I think you would probably agree that the mere pas- 
sage of a law that will ban the sale or the possession by juveniles 
of either handguns or ultimately any gun isn’t going to be nec- 
essarily the ultimate solution because there will be a black market 
for firearms, won’t there? 

Mr. STOKES. I think that a lot of the guns that are illegally used 
are obtained off the black market or stolen. But why do minors con- 
tained within the scope of this legislation under 18 — why do they 
need handguns? I think that is what we have got to ask. Then we 
have got to say to the parents, your child doesn’t need a handgun. 
And if you have got a handgun, why wouldn’t you spend $6, $8, $10 
for a lock, lock it up, or put a lock through it? Why not teach gun 
safety and teach the results of illegally using that gun or touching 
that gun? 

When you illegally use that gun, as one of the previous 
testimoneys related to, the impact of the judicial system must be 
swift, but it also must be strong and it must be determined to carry 
out the sentence of the court and the jury and not let them go. We 
see it right now in this country, in Texas, another leading State 
where more people were killed with firearms last year than in 
automobile accidents. The impact on our hospital care in this coun- 
try and the rehabilitation of gunshot wounds — all these things 
come into play. 

When the average American citizen sits out there and says, well, 
how does this impact me, look at your auto insurance, your busi- 
ness insurance, your homeowners insurance and your hospital in- 
surance. It directly impacts every middle American, every Amer- 
ican across the spectrum. 

So we have got to look at it and say let us pass a law that is 
enforceable and, from the statistics of the Harris poll, has the gen- 
eral support of the country right now, and stop these violent acts 
that are occurring, and educate. 

Senator Cohen. Let me go on a little bit further. I agree with 
what you are saying at this point, but let me switch quickly to Ms. 
Hatton. What do you do when you find one of your students in pos- 
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session of a handgun? Do you call the parents? Is it automatic ex- 
pulsion? What action do you take? 

Ms. Hatton. First of all, the action is imperative. We call the 
Milwaukee Police Department, and if it is on a bus, if it is a county 
bus, we call the Milwaukee County Sheriffs to assist in the holding 
of this person or retrieval of the gun itself. 

The principal’s job is, first of all, to obtain information. If a per- 
son has reported this gun in a locker, a locker search can be done 
and conducted. We then go to the locker. As the principal, I will 
take an assistant principal with me and a security person. I do not 
have to ask the child to open the locker. We have a documented 
statement that says these lockers belong to the Milwaukee public 
schools. 

Upon doing that, there is what is called due process in our school 
for children to have a hearing through Student Services Division, 
where a preliminary expulsion hearing is given to the child, his 
parent or significant other, and the principal takes the case with 
the district attorney representing the principal in this preliminary 
hearing. That is then advanced if, given credence, a gun was in 
possession on school property or within the school. 

After that, there are two separate management tiers to this. The 
school has its process and the public has its process through the 
law enforcement agencies. Our expulsion policy, though, is not 
what we as adults in this room know expulsion to be. Expulsion, 
in my mind, has always been a when a child is excluded from edu- 
cation totally. In Milwaukee public schools, our children are ex- 
cluded usually to an alternative site that is managed and finan- 
cially offered by the public schools and the taxpayers. 

Senator Cohen. Let me ask you a question. I have a number I 
want to ask, but I want to yield to our colleague who has just 
joined us. What do you feel about the use of metal detectors in 
schools? I know that it is very controversial. When Senator Kohl 
and Senator Chafee point out that anywhere from 100,000 to 
130,000 students each day carry a handgun to school, it seems to 
me that it requires some pretty strong reaction. What is your reac- 
tion to the proposal of having metal detectors where there is a 
problem of weapons being brought into the school? 

The ACLU has challenged that, number one, on constitutional 
grounds. They also, I would assume, take the position that it may 
be racially motivated, and that we concentrate on schools that may 
have a high minority population. What is your reaction, Mr. 
Stokes, Dr. Haller? Is that something we should pursue? 

Ms. Hatton. Personally, I don’t like it as a person, but as a pro- 
fessional I think we have to look at measures to ensure safety for 
those people who enter the portals of that particular public build- 
ing. We need to challenge the ACLU and any other group who 
wishes to challenge this based on ideologies that talk about dis- 
crimination. We would not be unfair in our school district of par- 
ticularly singling out any one group or the other. If anything, our 
business is to purport that we are ensuring safety by excluding 
those who may bear arms. 

Senator Cohen. Mr. Stokes? 

Mr. STOKES. I think that, of course, any type of security or going 
through a metal detector, I think, deters from the educational at- 
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mosphere and it impedes some students, or the ACLU may think 
it is an infringement. But at the same time, what about the guar- 
anteeing of the safety of those children in an environment where 
they can safely learn and don’t have to worry about it? 

We have incidents that I point out in this book where the teacher 
was teaching in the classroom and a student’s shots were entered 
in the classroom from the housing project next door. I have a 4- 
year-old in Chicago going across to go to a Head Start program 
that was gunned down crossing a 40-yard section. 

So is it necessary? Maybe 40 years ago it wasn’t. Today, metal 
detectors are probably an acceptable practice to ensure the safety 
of the students and the teachers in the classroom so they can teach 
in an environment where they are free from a threat. That is a said 
fact, but that is it until we do pass some legislation that ensures 
that those weapons are not going to be illegally used or taken to 
a school. That is why we pass laws on a local level right now that 
some are opposed to, letting cities and States pass separate laws 
saying that guns should not enter the school area, that it is a 
school safety zone for that. 

Senator COHEN. I was just going to ask you which do you think 
would have the most immediate short-term beneficial impact. I 
have indicated before I think this may be an important step to 
take, but it is not going to resolve the issue. 

I think you have indicated, Mr. Stokes, that we have got to per- 
suade children not to carry firearms by means of swift and harsh 
punishment for those who do; educational programs or conflict res- 
olution training in schools; and public service announcements by 
more popular music and television idols of the day. You mentioned 
the Ice T situation. I was watching this morning’s news and one 
of the young men who was accused of murdering a police officer is 
now citing the music from that particular rap song, saying it in- 
spired him to go out and commit that particular murder. 

So this, as I mentioned in my opening remarks, is a complement 
to the hearing we had yesterday in terms of a level of violence that 
has become acceptable or encouraged through music, through tele- 
vision, through all facets of our society. We have raised the level 
of tolerable violence. 

Senator Moynihan wrote an article some time ago. I think the 
title was “Defining Deviancy Down.” The essence of that article 
was that we have redefined what we consider unacceptable or vio- 
lent behavior. The murders of the St. Valentine’s Massacre in- 
volved three or four individuals and made international news on 
several occasions. It wouldn’t make the fourth page of the metro 
section of this town’s paper today. 

We have defined deviant behavior down in a way that what was 
once unacceptable today is quite acceptable, and we have got to 
change that attitude. It is not only the guns, although the guns are 
part of it. It has to do with the drug culture. It has to do with 
music. It has to do with entertainment and sports, as I indicated 
before, in terms of what we reward in way of behavior. 

Something has to be done about changing this society of ours to 
make it more humane and less violent, and that is not going to be 
accomplished simply by passing a law to take guns out of the 
schools, away from the hands of kids. That isn’t going to do it be- 
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cause there will be a black market. They will continue to engage 
in violent behavior unless we find ways to deal with that. I think 
education is going to be a key more and more in terms of control- 
ling the flood tide of drugs that is overwhelming this country, and 
rebuilding the family units which have been destroyed over the 
decades. All of that really is at the heart of this country’s problems. 

Mr. Stokes. When you do that, Senator, someone has to take the 
first step. 

Senator COHEN. I understand. 

Mr. Stokes. Legislation of this nature is a step in that direction, 
but again it has to be combined with, I think, the things that we 
are talking about here as three separate professions. They have to 
be combined to say to society this is important. If the teacher is 
going to teach, he or she has to be in an environment where they 
can teach. They can’t be in behind bullet-proof glass when it is 110 
degrees outside because of what is next door. 

Senator COHEN. What I am suggesting is you can take the hand- 
guns away, but then they will find a way to have small sawed-off 
shotguns. 

Mr. Stokes. Well, they are available now. 

Senator COHEN. Right, so it is not just a handgun. There will be 
ways in which to commit the violent acts. We have got to deal with 
resolving the violence itself, and that is a multifaceted and complex 
problem. As I indicated before, many social factors are involved. 

Dr. Haller, you said that these are children not felons. Ms. 
Ramsay, who testified initially, might tell you that the 16-year-old 
boy who murdered her boyfriend is a felon. And that he is not 
being treated as harshly as she or others might like. 

You mentioned, Mr. Stokes, that gang members now have young 
juveniles, teenagers, commit the acts oi murder or violence, know- 
ing they will get a better break or an easier break. Maybe we ought 
to start having a policy in which we hold all the gang members re- 
sponsible as accessories to murder, aggravated assault, and what- 
ever, much as we perhaps ought to hold the parents responsible 
when their children commit acts of violence under their direct su- 
pervision, or use a weapon that is in the house. You talked about 
this, Dr. Haller. It seems to me that we ought to impose a much 
stricter penalty against violent behavior. 

Mr. Stokes. I think that is what ATF is doing with their 
Triggerlock program, going after those people under that program, 
which has turned out to be an excellent program and has had a tre- 
mendous impact in State and local communities where we can do 
that. 

Senator COHEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator KOHL. Thank you very much, Senator Cohen. I would 
like to welcome Senator Moseley-Braun here. She is the newest 
member of our subcommittee. We are delighted to have you here 
this morning. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Thank you, Senator Kohl, and my col- 
league, Senator Cohen. I am delighted to have a chance to see my 
friend, Dewey Stokes, and to congratulate him. I don’t know the 
other members of the panel personally, but I do know Mr. Stokes 
and the leadership that he has provided within the law enforce- 
ment community around these issues. 
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I think that, if nothing else, it is really important to focus in on 
the message that Dewey Stokes has represented in this debate, 
which is responsible gun ownership. To say that there is a middle 
ground between the people who want to get rid of guns and the 
people who want to protect the second amendment — and that mid- 
dle ground has to do with the level of responsibility that will stop 
our kids from killing each other and will make our communities 
safer and restore our domestic security. 

I think, coming out of law enforcement, that is particularly im- 
portant, and I want to congratulate him for the leadership that he 
has shown in this area, and participating in this debate, and for 
the way that he has represented law enforcement and the law en- 
forcement community in this entire intellectual argument or debate 
and coming together, because I think that somewhere we are going 
to have to find some answers quickly. If anything, the consensus, 
I think, is building that we can no longer just allow these issues 
to just go and be neglected; that we have to begin to take some re- 
sponsible action in this regard. 

I am reminded, listening to your testimony, Mr. Stokes, of my 
brother, who, as you know, is in the Chicago Police Department. 
He is now in homicide, but before that — my brother had a cap that 
said our day begins when your day ends. That was a joke, actually. 

In any event, before he went into homicide, he was at two schools 
in Chicago, one of which was particularly violent and, in fact, he 
was shot at at that school, and that school had a metal detector. 
So it seems to me that the issue transcends putting up metal detec- 
tors. We cannot guarantee the safety of anybody with metal detec- 
tors, It mav have a chilling effect on the youngsters bringing weap- 
ons into schools, but that one youngster that is determined to come 
in and terrorize a school is not going to be stopped by the fact that 
there is a metal detector because they will get them in in any 
event. At least that has been the experience that we have seen. 

Ms. Hatton. Senator, if I might, they have to also be operative. 
I think school budgets show constraints, so when schools in Chi- 
cago — and I read it. Financially, they were not able to have it oper- 
ating every day, and it was a chance. So kids know things are not 
operating every day. They, too, take chances. I am certain in Mil- 
waukee, if the board of directors chose to install this particular 
type of detector, they would ensure we would have human re- 
sources and the electronic operation for backups on it to make sure 
it would operate, because our kids are sophisticated. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Yes, that is correct, Ms. Hatton, and I 
am going to get back to my question of Mr. Stokes, but to make 
the point that you just made, the problem with that is that that 
takes resources out of education. I mean, we are talking about not 
having enough money, enough tax dollars to go around to provide 
instructional support for our young people. Now, to have to divert 
what limited funding there is into this exercise is doubly dumb, it 
seems to me. I mean, some way or another we are missing the 
point. 

Ms. Hatton. Exactly. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. I want to get back to Mr. Stokes be- 
cause it seems to me that there are some approaches that we can 
take to limit handguns around the schools that maybe are not 
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being considered. You mentioned one when you talked about the 
zone concept, and I would like to elaborate on that a little bit. 

You also mentioned it in another way when you talked about the 
costs of insurance, homeowners insurance, property insurance, and 
the like. I guess my second question would be do you see any po- 
tential in handgun insurance, owner insurance, so as to drive the 
costs up. Maybe parents will be a little more careful. They will lock 
it up with the family jewels, as it were, as opposed to leaving it 
out on the kitchen table for the youngsters to take to school. 

Do you see a potential for use of insurance with regard to hand- 
guns as an alternative approach, and are there other approaches 
that you think would help dry up the supply of handguns to young 
people? 

Mr. Stokes. Yes, and if you will reiterate your first question? 

Senator Moseley-Braun. The first part was about the zones. 
The second was about insurance, and the third is if there are any 
others. 

Mr. Stokes. The school zones — and in the booklet that I provided 
in addition to my testimony, there is a copy of our city ordinance 
on what we call guns and drug-free school zones that was passed, 
and then a proposed piece of legislation by State Representative 
Jane Campbell from Ohio, has proposed at the State level to stiffen 
penalties for those who bring around the school — not into the 
school, but around the school — -drugs or guns. 

It has had an effect in our community, and within the book I 
have a statement from the commander of our juvenile bureau who 
says that since it has been implemented, it has had an effect. So, 
that has run some of the drug dealers and guns out of those school 
areas because our judges have taken it seriously and they are im- 
plementing tough, no-nonsense-type sentences. 

Insurance-wise, I believe that the whole country has been in an 
uproar about insurance, and perhaps the doctor can speak to this 
from a medical aspect better than I can. But from my association — 
and the American medical documents come up with what we spend 
on just gunshot wounds. A couple of years ago, it was like $1.5 bil- 
lion, or a little over $1 billion in 1 year. That did not include the 
rehabilitation of those individuals. It did not take into consider- 
ation long-term rehabilitation, which sometimes in gunshot wounds 
may run 2, 3 years. 

Those are the types of impacts that affect the average citizen out 
there that thinks that it is not going to bother them — the business- 
man, the robbery insurance that he must carry. Then, again, he as 
a potential victim who uses a weapon then has to pay a lawyer to 
represent him if someone comes into his store or his place of busi- 
ness. You know, I think those types of costs are the costs that I 
was referring to that many people overlook and say it is not affect- 
ing them at home. 

Even though they are not that one of five that we talked about 
earlier, they are affected. So each and every working American, 
every working poor that is without insurance, is affected by the 
costs of these insurance costs. There are many people that have 
homeowners policies that don’t realize their homeowners policy is 
going up because of large settlements where firearms are used in 
the home or found in the home by a child that accidentally shoots 
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a playmate or intentionally shoots a playmate. Those costs are defi- 
nitely going up and they are adding to your homeowners costs 
across America. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Do you have any other suggestions in 
terms of approaches that we might take? 

Mr. Stokes. I believe that mandatory gun training for those who 
hunt in every State should be implemented. I believe that there 
should be continuity of a Federal law throughout the country that 
affects every minor in regard to this legislation so that there is 
some consistency, so that the law is the same in all 50 States. 

Within the booklet you will find the differences of laws within 
each of those States. There is no consistency, and I believe that it 
should be consistent. I don’t think that a 12- or a 13-year-old 
should be permitted to walk down the street openly carrying a fire- 
arm. Today, in some States, if that 13 year old does that, I as a 
law enforcement officer have no law in that State to stop that indi- 
vidual and question him or her about where they are going with 
that gun. 

I have to wait until they use the gun and react to a crime, and 
that is what I was saying about this legislation. If we could get 
some legislation that would help law enforcement prevent crime 
and not merely react to it, that is the positive side of this legisla- 
tion, I believe, if it can be worked out. I think there are some areas 
within the legislation that need to be refined and more detailed ad- 
dressed, but again, as I said earlier, we are willing to work with 
this legislation to try and define that and get it down to where it 
is a piece of workable legislation. I think it is a step in the right 
direction, absolutely. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Thank you. 

Dr. Haller. Senator Moseley-Braun, may I just add one com- 
ment about that because I think you are seeking ways in which we 
might approach this, and we certainly are in the same way from 
the medical standpoint. 

When we were trying to decrease the incidence of serious injuries 
from motor vehicle-related accidents in children, we first had to 
find out what was causing them to look at the ways in which chil- 
dren were injured, and it was perfectly clear that one way was that 
they were not restrained, and so the child restraints came into 
being. They have had a profound impact on the mortality associ- 
ated with it. 

Then seatbelts as you get older — and who is it that tells you to 
hook up your seatbelts? Your child. I mean, you can teach children. 
You can’t teach adults much, but I think the approach in the 
schools is where we must focus our attention. 

I would like to second what Mr. Stokes has said about mandatory 
handgun, firearm education in areas where they are going to be 
used, and I would encourage the National Rifle Association, which 
has an excellent hunter safety course, to come forward and provide 
funds to help with the costs of those educational purposes in the 
schools, rather than having all that money used for lobbying for 
other purposes. I mean, that would be a positive approach to de- 
creasing injuries to children and young adults that would make it 
possible for us to have such courses, more effective ways of teach- 
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ing children to resolve their conflicts rather than resorting to a 
handgun. 

One of the real problems that we see as physicians is that we can 
prevent some of these things. For example, if a teenager dis- 
appointed in love takes some drug or slashes their wrists, we can 
treat them when they come in, but the vast majority of teenage sui- 
cides now are by handguns. When they have blown away their 
brains, you can’t do anything for them. It is beyond any treatment 
that we can give them. So I think we have got to address it preven- 
tive-wise, as well as looking at better means of getting that edu- 
cational part across to our young people. 

Ms. Hatton. Senator, if I may just add quickly, I support Sen- 
ator Moseley-Braun’s statements relative to being educated about 
these issues. A proactive stance is necessary because there is an- 
other cost that we failed to mention this morning, and that is once 
a child who has been injured has returned to a school, oftentimes 
this youngster is assigned to an exceptional education department 
and those astronomical figures of educating that child usually is 
four or five times the cost of educating a nonexceptional ed child. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Senator Moseley-Braun. 

Senator Cohen? 

Senator Cohen. Just a final comment, Mr. Chairman. First, this 
has been an enormously impressive panel, and I think you have 
made a really positive contribution to the development of this legis- 
lation in the spirit in which you have addressed it. 

I haven’t made up my mind about the advisability or wisdom of 
using metal detectors in schools, I must tell you, but I would point 
out that here we are sitting on what Ronald Reagan used to call 
this shining city on the hill, this beacon to the hopes of many other 
nations, and everybody who comes to visit here has to walk 
through a metal detector. 

Now, we are imposing upon the liberties of the citizens of this 
country, but I feel more secure, as a matter of fact. We know metal 
detectors are not infallible. A couple of years ago, notwithstanding 
the metal detectors, we had a gentleman who came through, sat in 
the back of one of these committee hearing rooms. He had a brief- 
case and in it was a loaded .357 Magnum. Thank goodness, there 
was a woman sitting next to him who noticed it as he opened the 
briefcase and she went to the police officer at the door and a great 
tragedy was averted at that moment. 

So we may find ourselves in the short term having to strike a 
balance that would favor more security rather than more liberty. 
That is always a delicate analysis we have to make. Hopefully, the 
short-term measures will not be long-term measures. We have got 
to get back to restoring a sense of values. 

Mr. Chairman, I won’t delay this much longer, but I pointed out 
an incident during Janet Reno’s confirmation hearings about a 
friend of mine whose car was stolen but found within a matter of 
24 or 36 hours. The car had been stripped and damaged, every- 
thing taken. She went to see the young teenagers who had taken 
the car. There were four of them and their ages ranged between 
11 and 13. 
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She said, look, I know that the car is gone for all practical pur- 
poses, so the insurance will take care of the car; please give me my 
license and registration back because I don’t want to deal with the 
hassle of the DC bureaucracy. That was more important to her at 
that moment. This little 11 year old said, it will cost you ten bucks 
up front first. Now, that is how brazen it has become. That is what 
I am talking about in terms of attitudes and values. We have got 
a lot of work; to do to change that kind of attitude. It means edu- 
cation. It means restoring spiritual values. It means haying a fam- 
ily life. It means swift and tough enforcement and punishment in 
order to get back to some basic core values that I think have been 
missing for quite some time in our society. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Senator Cohen, if I may— and I know 
this isn’t supposed to be a colloquy between members of the com- 
mittee. I, on the one hand, couldn’t agree with you more that it is 
an issue of values. But I think we also have to be realistic about 
it is that is out there and why we see these symptoms of our failure 
to address realistically the problems in our society. 

In all too many communities, the only economy that exists is the 
drug culture, and part and parcel of that is handgun use. So, for 
a lot of youngsters, just going to school is an exercise in taking 
your life in your hands because the handguns are so much a part 
of the economic culture of the community that they are unavoid- 
able, both for those who are involved in the illegal drug trade as 
well as for all the honest citizens and everybody else who feels that 
that is the only protection they have. 

Now, that is not to say anything bad about the police because, 
if anything, the police are overwhelmed and overworked. I wouldn’t 
trade jobs with my brother the longest day going because he takes 
his life in his hands every day that he goes out there on any call; 
not even getting to the call, just being there in the police car, he 
takes his life in his hands. So you have that reality, with the pro- 
liferation of handguns. 

We had a hearing just yesterday on violence in the media, with 
these youngsters getting the message that the thing to do when 
you are upset, when your boyfriend quits you, when the check is 
late, when something is wrong, is to blow somebody away. 

You mentioned the rap songs. I mean, I have heard some in the 
last week that just knocked my socks off that were stunning to me. 
But I dare say that that is art imitating life more than anything 
else. These youngsters are not writing these songs about “I want 
a gangster,” fill in the blanks, rhymes with “rich.” That is a rap 
song — they have “his” and “her” matching .357 Magnums in this 
rap song and they go out together shooting up the neighborhood. 

Well, that is not art setting a standard for life. That is art imi- 
tating life, and that is the problem we have to address, is getting 
to the conditions that corrupt our core values so badly that we have 
an epidemic of violence in our communities in this country. 

Senator Cohen. I wish you could have been here to hear my 
opening remarks. 

Mr. Stokes. I included the lyrics to one of the rap songs in here 
for your perusal. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Did you? 

Mr. Stokes. Yes. 
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Ms. Hatton. For the record, I just have to be fair as a teacher. 
We can’t just say rap; we look at rock, satanic music, heavy metal, 
blues, jazz, and all of it. It is a permeation of trash that is taking 
stock of our kids. 

Mr. Stokes. Play heavy metal music backwards. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. I am afraid to. No, thank you, Dewey. 

Mr. Stokes. When you listen to it, it always has a satanic cult 
message. It is terrible. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I 
would like to put into the record. 

Senator Kohl. Without objection, it will be so included. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Moseley-Braun follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Carol Moseley-Braun 

Chairman Kohl, first I want to commend you for introducing this important meas- 
ure banning the transfer and possession of handguns to children. But second, let 
me say it saddens me that we have reached a point in american society where legis- 
lation such as this is necessary. Unfortunately, whether or not we accept it — and 
I for one do not — we have all become accustomed to 15 and 16 year olds bringing 
guns into our high schools. The idea of metal detectors and weapon searches in our 
high schools has become so common that it fails to shock us any longer. But this 
past year, in my hometown of Chicago, a 7-year-old child was caught bringing a gun 
with him to school. When asked why, he said he had brought it because he wanted 
to feel safe. Do we now need metal detectors in the first grade? 

Guns are tearing apart our society. Despite what opponents of gun control would 
have us believe, the majority of the american people are outraged by the permissive- 
ness of our Nation’s gun laws. In many places, individuals may easily obtain an un- 
limited number of guns, regardless of their age, their criminal record or their men- 
tal health. The american people have told us it is time to inject some sanity into 
our gun laws. We can see the triumph of common sense in the recent decision of 
the New Jersey legislature to maintain a ban on automatic weapons. Common sense 
also prevailed in Virginia, a state traditionally known for relaxed gun laws, where 
the legislature recently decided to limit gun purchases to one per month. And com- 
mon sense is motivating the thousands of american citizens who have urged this 
congress to pass the Brady bill, to pass legislation banning automatic weapons, and 
to keep guns and ammunition out of the hands of children. 

To those who argue that the second amendment forbids us from adopting the leg- 
islation Senator Kohl has introduced today I ask this: Do you truly believe that the 
Founding Fathers intended the second amendment to allow 11, 12 and 13 year olds 
to arm themselves? Even the most ardent gun advocate can not seriously argue that 
the second amendment was intended to grant children unlimited, unsupervised ac- 
cess to guns. 

Mr. Chairman, it saddens me to see the atmosphere in which our children are 
being raised. Our nation’s schools are looking less and less like halls or learning 
and more and more like armed camps. No child can learn in that environment. I 
don’t pretend to believe that the legislation proposed today will solve all of the prob- 
lems associated with juvenile violence, but it is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. I look forward to the opportunity to hear the witnesses present today, and I 
thank the chairman for convening this hearing. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. Thank you very much, folks. You 
have done a great job. I appreciate your being here. 

Well, our next witness is Susan Lamson. Susan is the new Direc- 
tor of Federal Affairs for the National Rifle Association, and we are 
delighted to have you here with us today and we look forward to 
what you have to say this morning about this bill and the overall 
problem of gun violence. 

We are delighted to have you here. Thank you so much for com- 
ing. 
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STATEMENT OF SUSAN R. LAMSON, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL AF- 
FAIRS, INSTITUTE FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION, NATIONAL 

RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA; ACCOMPANIED BY RICH- 
ARD GARDINER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, NATIONAL RIFLE 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Ms. Lamson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Next to me is Richard 
Gardiner, who is our legislative counsel. 

To the extent that problems of violent crimes committed by juve- 
niles can be remedied by the passage of additional firearms restric- 
tions, the NRA is generally supportive of your approach, Mr. Chair- 
man, of imposing reasonable restrictions on the availability and 
possession of handguns by juveniles. 

I want to say that we do appreciate the effort that has been 
made in the draft legislation to recognize and protect the lawful 
possession and use of handguns by juveniles because we have to 
face the fact that most young people use firearms safety and re- 
sponsibly. 

We do have one major concern, though, with the proposed legisla-\ 
tion that I would like to address at this point, and that is our un- \ 
derstanding in reading the bill is we believe that it would inten- \ 
tionally or otherwise directly involve the Federal Government in an \ 
area of criminal justice which has traditionally been left to State \ 
judicial systems. I am speaking specifically to the issue of criminal- ] 
izing certain activities of juveniles. 

Under current Federal law, only those crimes which would have 
been a crime if committed by an adult are prosecuted in the courts 
of the United States. This is a result of the historical development 
of the system of juvenile justice to allow for special treatment of 
offenders which was based upon the status of the person as a juve- 
nile to whom fewer constitutional rights were accorded. 

Each State has established such a system with unique rules of 
procedure and punishment. As the proposed legislation is currently 
drafted, a whole new system of special procedures for the Federal 
district courts will need to be created, as well as a special system 
of institutions to punish such juveniles, if only to avoid mixing 
them in jails with hardened criminals. 

I would like to point out — I am going to digress in a couple of 
areas with my oral statement just to comment on some statements 
that have been made earlier this morning. I would like to point out 
that the incidents described this morning related to children using 
guns or who were victims of criminal acts by their peers, so to 
speak, are already covered by laws that have been passed by 
States, and I will especially note Wisconsin, Maryland and Illinois. 

But getting back to your draft legislation, I would also like to 
note that there are several other amendments that we think should 
be made to ensure the constitutionality of the bill and to protect 
juveniles engaging in other lawful pursuits, like hunting. So we 
would offer to work with you and your counsel in preparing lan- 
guage that would address some of these concerns. 

Although the subcommittee is not directly addressing the lawful 
use of firearms by young people, I would like to underscore the fact 
that firearms training is valuable, and it is also valuable as a rec- 
reational pursuit in teaching children respect for firearms. 
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Hunting and marksmanship are American traditions that de- 
serve to be recognized and perpetuated. In fact, accident statistics 
for young people and firearms show that since 1968 the overall rate 
of fatal gun accidents has fallen by 50 percent. During that time 
span, no other cause of accidental deaths of children have de- 
creased as significantly, and I would like to note that the 50-per- 
cent accident rate decrease for firearms has been almost solely the 
product of private educational efforts by groups such as the NRA, 
the Boy Scouts of America, 4-H Clubs, and others, and not as a 
result of government safety training programs. 

The NRA is a recognized leader in providing safe firearms han- 
dling and instruction to both young and old alike. We have a fire- 
anus safety training program called Eddie Eagle that has been 
given out to millions of individual schools and community organiza- 
tions and is specifically designed to instill in very young children 
one idea, and that is guns are dangerous and should be avoided. 

Responsibility, however, remains the key in preventing firearms- 
related accidents. Irresponsible behavior by adults which allows 
children unsupervised access to firearms is no accident, nor can it 
be legislated away. However, it is one thing to teach a child that 
firearms should never be pointed in an unsafe direction, yet quite 
another to instill in that child the values which engender respect 
for human life. 

We know from experience that teaching young people to respect 
firearms has to be balanced against numerous competing and often 
conflicting influences. To name but one factor, the effects of expo- 
sure to violence, particularly as it relates to television exposure 
during the impressionable years, is finally beginning to gain rec- 
ognition as a serious problem. 

These days, children are left with criminals and violent television 
characters as their only models of gun use, and I think that is a 
sad state of affairs. The NRA recently, in fact, submitted testimony 
to Congress concerning our suggestions for developing standards to 
limit the impact of such media influences on our young people. 

However, the criminal misuse of firearms is a manifestation of 
a deeper societal dysfunction which cannot be addressed so easily. 
What sadder commentary can there be on the failure to instill 
moral values and respect for the sanctity of human life in our 
youth when over the last decade violent crime by juveniles has 
more than doubled in this country. 

The statistics on violent behavior may partially include every 
race and income group, but the overwhelming disproportionate im- 
pact on poor black and Hispanic inner-city children is where the 
problem lies. Solutions must be tailored accordingly and not be 
sweeping or symbolic. 

The pathologies of the inner city cannot be remedied by creating 
stronger laws. As policy analyst David Cople has noted, it requires 
a direct attack on the social ills which cause so many young people 
to grow up believing that their own lives and the lives of others are 
not worth living. 

Crime that occurs in our schools is obviously a very major con- 
cern, and we know that some children feel that they have got to 
take guns to school to protect themselves. Again, I think we have 
got to reduce what causes the fear, especially the fear of harm 
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caused by their fellow students, I think, to get at that kind of a 
problem. If your legislation helps to limit the factors that allow 
youthful criminals to acquire the means to commit criminal acts, 
we certainly support that measure. 

I would like to note that for NRA — and we have said for a long 
time that the issue really gets down to enforcing existing laws and 
incarcerating violent offenders, and that can be juvenile violent of- 
fenders. We feel that we need to focus on the failure of the criminal 
justice system and the juvenile justice system in dealing with the 
criminal misuse of firearms. The reality is that there are many 
children who fit the chronological definition of “juvenile,” but are 
adults in behavior. 

The preservation or order in our society is directly related to a 
functioning, effective system of protection for the rights of Ameri- 
cans and prosecution of those who abuse those rights, and our de- 
mocracy cannot survive without them. 

I would like to conclude and thank you for granting me a little 
bit extra time. I would like to please, with the -testimony, submit 
a study conducted by David Cople called “Children and Guns: Sen- 
sible Solutions,” and I think he has some recommendations on pol- 
icy strategy that would be worth reading. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lamson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Susan R. Lamson 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the NRA, we ap- 
preciate the invitation to testify before the Subcommittee on the important subject 
of children and guns. I am Susan Lamson, the Director, Federal Affairs Division of 
the National Rifle Association of America’s Institute for Legislative Action (NRA- 
ILA). Accompanying me is Richard Gardiner, Legislative Counsel for NRA-ILA. 

It may be trite to state, but it is no less true, that our young people are our fu- 
ture. The subject we address today involves at least three different components: the 
lawful use of firearms by young people; firearms as a real or potential threat to 
oung people because of accidents; and the abuse and misuse of firearms in crime 
y young people. 

Obviously, it is the third part of this problem which must be examined. This issue 
relates to the motivations of young people who carry firearms and commit crimes, 
and the failure of the criminal justice system to recognize and address the scope of 
this problem. It appears that society’s failure to deal with crime in a meaningful 
way, embodied in our “catch and release” criminal justice system, begins with and 
has its most deleterious effects on our youth. 

To the extent that the problems of violent crime committed by juveniles can be 
remedied by the passage of additional firearms restrictions, we support such efforts. 
With this in mind, let me say that the NRA is generally supportive of Senator 
Kohl's goal of imposing reasonable restrictions on the availability and possession of 
handguns by young people. We are pleased that Senator Kohl has made a strong 
effort to recognize and establish the conditions under which lawful possession ana 
use should be protected. The simple truth, is that most young people use firearms 
in a lawful and responsible manner. We would particularly welcome this legislative 
effort if it is accompanied by a heightened attention to the enforcement of those 
laws which already exist governing the prosecution of the criminal misuse of fire- 
arms. Anyone who believes that these laws are presently being enforced and pros- 
ecuted should request information on arrests, prosecutions, ana sentencing (includ- 
ing the sentences which are actually served) tor firearms related crimes from the 
Federal and state courts. To the extent that we have been able to obtain such evi- 
dence, it hardly paints a picture of a serious criminal justice system. 

There is, however, one major policy concern with the proposed legislation that 
must be addressed apart from the specific provisions of the bill. This bill will, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, begin to directly involve the Federal Government in an area 
of criminal justice which has traditionally been left to state judicial systems. I am 
speaking specifically to the issue of criminalizing certain activities of juveniles. The 
proposal breaks dramatically new ground for the Federal government. 
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Under current Federal law, only those crimes “which would have been a crime if 
committed by an adult” are prosecuted in the courts of the United States,' 18 
U.S.C.5031. This is a result oi the historical development of a system of juvenile 
justice to allow for special treatment of offenders which was based upon the status 
of the person as a juvenile to whom fewer constitutional rights were accorded. In 
the words of the Supreme Court, the system was established because “society’s duty 
to the children could not be confined oy the concept of justice alone.” In re Gault , 
387 U.S.l, 15(1967). Every state in the Union has established such a system with 
unique rules of procedure and punishment. Thus, if Congress intends to start down 
the path of creating juvenile status offenses — such as those established in the pro- 
posed legislation — it will also need to create a whole new system of special proce- 
dures for the Federal district courts, as well as a special system of institutions to 
punish such juveniles, if only to avoid mixing them in jails with hardened criminals. 

While the goals of the bill may be laudatory, the transcendent issue of Federal 
juvenile justice needs a long hard look before moving into these areas. 

I would, moreover, note that, if the subcommittee decides to move forward with 
this legislation, we believe that there are several common sense amendments which 
should be made to ensure the constitutionality of the bill and to protect law-abiding 
juveniles engaging in historically lawful activities such as hunting. Because of the 
incompleteness of our evaluation at this point, we have not submitted our rec- 
ommendations along with this testimony. We look forward to the opportunity to 
work with Senator Kohl and his counsel in preparing language to address these 
minimal concerns and to resolve the juvenile justice issues I nave raised. 

Although this subcommittee is not addressing the lawful use of firearms by mil- 
lions of young people, the value of firearms training as a recreational pursuit should 
not be overlooked. Hunting and marksmanship are American traditions that deserve 
to be recognized and perpetuated. Tens of millions of youths use firearms safely and 
responsibly. In fact, accident statistics for young people and firearms show that 
since 1968 the overall rate of fatal gun accidents has fallen by 50 percent. During 
that time span no other cause of accidental deaths of children have decreased as 
significantly as gun related accidents. 

At the present time, firearms related deaths are the fourth leading cause of child- 
hood deaths and account for 3 percent of all accidental deaths of children aged 0- 
14. This is hardly insignificant, but relative to the risk of drowning, fires, or auto 
accidents the risk is considerably less. For instance, a child is 13 times more likely 
to die in an auto accident, and more than four times as likely to die in a fire or 
be drowned. 

It should be noted that the 50 percent accident rate decrease has been almost 
solely the product of private educational efforts by groups such as the NRA, the Boy 
Scouts, 4— H clubs and others, not as a result of government safety training pro- 
grams. 

The NRA is the recognized leader in providing safe firearms handling and instruc- 
tion to both young ana old alike. We believe wholeheartedly that firearms training 
is a lifesaver, and that it is a message that everyone should hear. Our “Eddie Eagle” 
firearms safety training program, based on a cartoon character of the same name, 
is geared toward small children. This program has been given out to literally mil- 
lions of individuals, schools, and community organizations and is specifically de- 
signed to instill in young children one idea — that guns are dangerous and should 
be avoided. 

Responsibility remains the key in preventing firearms related accidents. A fire- 
arm, loaded or otherwise, does not belong within a small child’s sphere of influence. 
Irresponsible behavior by adults which allows children unsupervised access to fire- 
arms is no accident, nor can it be legislated away. 

However, it is one thing to teach a child that a firearm should never be pointed 
in an unsafe direction, yet quite another to instill in that child the values which 
engender respect for human life. The criminal misuse of firearms is a manifestation 
of a deeper societal dysfunction which goes to less tractable problems that cannot 
be addressed by a message delivered by cartoon characters. 

To name but one factor, the effects of exposure to violence, particularly as it re- 
lates to television exposure during the impressionable years, is finally beginning to 
gain recognition as a serious problem. 

The NRA recently submitted testimony to Congress concerning our suggestions for 
developing standards to limit the impact of media influences on young people. Our 
recommendations are predicated on the assumption that those who control the 
media are responsible participants in this debate, and should be willing to take vol- 
untary steps to limit the unintentional exposure of young minds to gratuitous vio- 
lence. 
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We know from experience that teaching young people to respect firearms has to 
be balanced against numerous competing, and often conflicting, influences. For in- 
stance, we know that careless handling of a firearm by a popular movie or television 
program neutralizes the message we are trying to convey. However, what happens 
when the message is that violence is a means to an end? That is the problem this 
subcommittee is confronting. 

What sadder commentary can there be on the failure to instill moral values and 
respect for the sanctity of human life in our youth when, over the last decade, vio- 
lent crime by juveniles has more than doubled in the United States. In 1982 there 
was a murder committed by a juvenile approximately every 40 days. In 1992 a mur- 
der was committed by a juvenile every 12 days. In 1982 a juvenile committed a rape 
every 26 days; by 1992 it was every 8 days. The statistics on violent behavior may 
partially include every race and income group, but those who ignore the fact that 
there is an overwhelmingly disproportionate impact on poor, black and hispanic 
inner city youths are not focusing on where the problem lies. 

The pathologies of the inner city cannot be remedied by creating stronger laws, 
unless of course we can pass laws that every family has two caring parents; unless 
we can pass laws that reverse the pernicious effects of drugs and widespread alcohol 
use in our inner cities; unless we can pass laws outlawing poverty; unless we can 
pass laws that give young people stability and the knowledge that they can reach 
their goals by hard work and perseverance — and that the goals are worth reaching. 

Last year, Professors Joseph Sheley, Zina McGee and James Wright published 
“Gun-Related Violence in and Around Inner-City Schools” — the results of a cross- 
sectional survey of ten inner-city high schools in several states. Noting that “nearly 
everything that leads to gun-relatea violence among youths is already against the 
law,” the researchers’ prescription was neither more gun restrictions, metal detec- 
tors, nor shake-downs of students, but “a concerted effort to rebuild the social struc- 
ture of inner cities.” 

Sheley, McGee and Wright found that violence in our schools does not spring from 
the classroom floor: “Rather, violence spills into the schools from the world outside. 

* * * Structurally, we are experiencing the development of an inner-city 
underclass unlike any in our past. In a shrinking industrial economy, we are wit- 
nessing the disintegration of the traditional family, increasing poverty and home- 
lessness, diminishing health, and deteriorating educational institutions. 

It is interesting to consider why, when we read the statistics on the number of 
assaults, rapes, robberies and murders that occur in our schools, we question how 
it is that our children feel obligated to provide for their own protection. I ask you, 
would any member of this committee feel safe under similar circumstance? It ap- 
pears to be no less true that one of the primary reasons why many young people 
are bringing guns to school is because they believe they need to do so. Until we can 
reverse this belief in fact, it is doubtful that many students are going to accept it 
in theory. To the extent that this can be accomplished by limiting the factors that 
allow youthful criminals to acquire the means to commit these acts, we support such 
measures. 

The unfortunate conclusion to my testimony is that there are no easy solutions 
to this problem, only hard realities. The hard reality is that we have a long and 
a short term problem. The long-term problem is that we have raised a generation 
of which far too many of its members are loathe to recognize any moral authority, 
or community boundary. Until we are willing and able to address the underlying 
failings that have led us to this juncture, this problem is only going to worsen. The 
short term problem is that we have far too many children who fit the chronological 
definition, but are adults by behavior. 

In this vein, youth violence is no more a product of lax, or a lack of, gun laws 
than is similar adult violence. No amount of regulation, up to and including a total 
ban on all firearms use by minors, will have any significant effect on the level of 
juvenile violent crime until we begin to get serious about enforcing existing laws 
and incarcerating law breakers. 

The preservation of order in our society is directly related to a functioning, effec- 
tive system of protection for the rights of Americans and prosecution of those who 
abuse those rights. Our democracy cannot survive without these protections. The 
fact that too much of the burden of our failure has come to rest squarely on the 
back of our young people, in many cases perpetrated by those who would otherwise 
be regarded as peers, makes it even more incumbent to begin immediately address- 
ing both components. The NRA intends to do its part and we are willing to work 
with any Member of Congress to craft proposals which will help to achieve criminal 
justice reform. 

Again, we thank the subcommittee for giving us the opportunity to present our 
views on such an important issue. 
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Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Ms. Lamson. Do I under- 
stand that you do support the thrust of this legislation? 

Ms. Lamson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kohl. As I would understand the background of your or- 
ganization, this is — and I am happy to say this — it seems to me 
that this is a movement in the direction of supporting a form of 
gun control legislation. I mean, do I miss the thrust of this? I am 
encouraged to hear you say you support the thrust of what we are 
trying to do, which is to have gun control legislation as it affects 
minors. Is this something a little different in terms of where you 
have been and where you are going? 

Ms. Lamson. As it relates to your draft legislation, it does ad- 
dress children and guns that is already addressed by Federal law 
in terms of the ability of children to purchase handguns and long 
guns. For us, if there are additional measures that keep guns from 
children that is already embraced in existing Federal law, we sup- 
port it. 

The reason we support the bill, as well, is because it does recog- 
nize that there is a lawful use of firearms by children in terms of 
hunting and target-shooting. But, no, I would not want you to 
think that as a result of support for this type of legislation that we 
would be moving in the direction of generally more gun control. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cohen? 

Senator Cohen. Ms. Lamson, existing law clearly is not ade- 
quate. The law says you cannot sell a handgun or other weapon to 
a minor. That is illegal. It is not illegal for that minor to have pos- 
session of that weapon, so that is what this legislation is trying to 
deal with, the possession by the juvenile or youth offender. Existing 
law doesn’t cover that. So you would agree that it is inadequate to 
that extent? 

Ms. Lamson. Yes, if, in fact, we are trying to buttress what the 
intent of the Federal laws are, recognizing that juveniles, by their 
age, are distinguished from adults in handling dangerous firearms. 

Senator Cohen. Do you think we ought to hold parents either 
civilly or criminally responsible for the misuse of weapons in their 
home? 

Ms. Lamson. No. 

Senator Cohen. You do not? 

Ms. Lamson. No. As I have said before, I think responsibility is 
the issue at hand in accident prevention as well as responsibility 
of parents to instill values. They are first sort of front line in rais- 
ing children, but I really don’t think you can legislate responsibility 
and punish irresponsibility. 

I mean, my concern is what would you do if you had such a re- 
striction with a parent because do they end up being removed from 
the home? Do all of a sudden the children get removed from the 
home? You know, I think there are bigger issues on what happens 
if a parent is held liable in terms of that existing family structure. 

Senator Cohen. As I understand it, you indicated before that a 
weapon in a home, if there is inadequate training in dealing with 
that weapon, is not an accident at all. Didn’t you use those words? 

Ms. Lamson. I am sorry. Would you 
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Senator COHEN. I think you indicated that a weapon in the 
hands of someone who is not fully trained to use that properly is 
not an accident. 

Ms. LamSON. It is an accident, but it is 

Senator COHEN. I think you used the words, it was not an acci- 
dent. 

Ms. LamSON. Well, I am saying that, you know, irresponsibility 
of adults is not an accident. One assumes that adults, you know, 
are, in fact, responsible human beings past a certain age. But, you 
know, I make it more as a philosophical statement, still under- 
standing that responsibility if paramount. 

Senator COHEN. You indicated that there are a number of edu- 
cational programs sponsored by the NRA, the Boy Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, and others. Most of those would be for rural areas or subur- 
ban areas. There aren’t many 4-H Clubs, for example, in the inner 
cities and not many Boy Scout troops that I am aware of in the 
inner cities. 

What kind of educational programs are directed toward the inner 
cities as far as training about the use and misuse of guns? 

Ms. LamSON. Well, I certainly think that NRA has and would 
continue to be more than willing to work within the school systems 
themselves in inner cities to bring educational programs like Eddie 
Eagle into the schools. That is the objective of the program to begin 
with. 

I think if we had ability to work with the local police organiza- 
tions who would have the kind of space available for safety train- 
ing, we would be happy to do that, and I think there are other pro- 
grams that can be worked on in the inner city related to safe fire- 
arms use or, in fact, recreational pursuits. I mean, you know, 
Olympic team members get their training at a young age, and 
somewhere up through the ranks they learn it at an early age and 
if NRA can help provide mentors and guidance with that, we would 
be happy to. 

Senator COHEN. You mentioned to Senator Kohl that you wanted 
to work with the subcommittee to develop a law that was constitu- 
tional, right? You think this legislation is unconstitutional as cur- 
rently drafted? 

Ms. LamSON. One of the concerns that we had in our preliminary 
review of the bill is that it doesn’t state an interstate nexus to it, 
and you have a situation of possession with intrastate, and so we 
just would want to address what we need to do in terms of the Fed- 
eral Government’s role as the nexus in interstate commerce. 

Senator COHEN. Do you have cases that contradict the cases that 
Senator Chafee was citing — the Miller case, starting back in the 
1930’s and that support the argument that the Federal Govern- 
ment, or the State governments for that matter, have no right to 
regulate in this field? 

Ms. LAMSON. In terms of his discussion on the second amend- 
ment? ■ ' 

Senator Cohen. Yes. 

Ms. LamSON. Because I am not an expert in that area, I would 
like, if I could, to submit to the subcommittee a written answer on 
it because there has been a lot of scholarly work done and I would 
not want to purport to repeat that, but I would like to submit it. 
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Senator Cohen. Thank you. That is all I have. 

Senator Kohl. Senator Moseley-Braun? 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Thank you. Ms. Lamson, I am a little 
perplexed by part of the testimony. You testified that you wouldn’t 
want to interfere with the lawful use of handguns by juveniles, and 
I can’t think of an instance in which a child should ever have a 
handgun. I was confused as to what you meant by the lawful use 
of a handgun by a juvenile. 

Ms. Lamson. The issue at hand has been the lawful use of fire- 
arms under supervision, and there are certainly target ranges, and 
so forth, that allow juveniles, young teenagers who are juveniles 
within that age limitation who are quite capable of learning target 
shooting 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Well, that is exempted under the bill. 

Ms. Lamson. That is right, that is correct, and that is why we 
recognize there is a lawful use there. As I mentioned in the testi- 
mony, one other area we would like to discuss is the ability to have 
an exception for hunting because most States provide an age for 
hunting that is less than the Federal standard in terms of posses- 
sion of guns. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Well, in terms of hunting specifically, 
I used to hunt with my daddy when we were growing up and he 
never used a handgun to hunt. Do people use handguns? 

Ms. Lamson. They do for varmint hunting, as an example, yes. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Wouldn’t it be alright just to say, for 
hunting for juveniles, we would restrict that to long guns? 

Ms. Lamson. Well, the thing is what we are talking about is law- 
ful use, and I think as long as there is an exception 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Well, we make the laws. That is why 
we are here. 

Ms. Lamson. That is right, that is correct, and our feeling is that 
as long as handguns are being used lawfully, you know, under su- 
pervision, that if the activity is otherwise lawful, then we would 
ask that that would be considered by the subcommittee. That was 
one of the issues we wanted to raise in terms of the draft legisla- 
tion to be considered. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Again, I guess that is why I asked the 
question in terms of hunting specifically. Hunting with a long gun 
is one thing; hunting with a handgun, it seems to me, is quite an- 
other. I can’t imagine a situation in which you would want to see 
a child with a handgun. 

Ms. Lamson. Well, I am not sure that a firearm or shotgun or 
handgun is any more or less a threat in terms of injury or death 
to the individual user or to anyone else if it is abused, and so I 
don’t make the distinction. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. But there is a distinction. You can’t 
talk about the long guns and the rifles and the handguns in the 
same breath. They are different instrumentalities and they have 
different effects, and the problem that we have in the school rooms 
and schoolyards and in classrooms is not long guns. The problem 
there is a handgun-specific issue, and I thought that this legisla- 
tion was about handguns and that we were talking about hand- 
guns, and I wouldn’t want to get it confused. 
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I am not trying to be combative with you. I just don’t want to 
dilute the focus of our inquiry by talking about long guns and 
things that people use to hunt with, as opposed to the handguns 
that are terrorizing our classrooms. 

Ms. Lamson. Well, I would say that we would like to look at this 
legislation not restricting uses that have been traditional in this 
country, you know, protected and covered by State law, as well as 
Federal law, and that is why we raised the subject of hunting. We 
can provide additional information to you on that as it relates to 
handguns. But, again, we have recommended under consideration 
because the draft legislation already speaks to or already has un- 
derscored that there is firearm use by juveniles that has been legal 
and that is legitimate. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. 

Senator Biden, chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Biden. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for your 
testimony today. I think that it is useful when we can unite in 
principle on a matter that affects the second amendment or is ar- 
guably impacted by the second amendment. 

Notwithstanding some of the newsletters I read from various or- 
ganizations, including yours, I happen to think that the ability of 
Americans to possess arms is a constitutional right. I do not con- 
sider myself someone who wishes to, nor have I voted to, quote, be 
a “gun controller,” but I do think, once you cross a threshold in this 
country, which we have, on the ability of the state to determine 
what types of weapons can be owned, like we have done on every 
other constitutional amendment, we have begun to outline excep- 
tions. 

There are exceptions to freedom of speech — the old classic that 
you cannot yell “fire” in a crowded movie theater. “Fire” is speech. 
There are exceptions to the third amendment, the fourth amend- 
ment, the fifth amendment, the sixth amendment, and I think it 
is pretty clear from the case law and from constitutional law that 
there are exceptions. 

I don’t think the NRA argues that if you had enough money to 
buy an F-15, people should be able to go out and buy F-15s and 
park them on their private runways, loaded with full ordnance. We 
have prohibitions on people buying, as a practical matter, M-l 
tanks. So once you cross the threshold that you can limit to some 
degree the type of weapon that can be owned and possessed by an 
individual, and that being permissible under the second amend- 
ment, then you get into, from your organization’s perspective, a 
slippery slope; from the perspective of those of us who think there 
has to be some more rational approach to how we deal with the 
second amendment, a possibility of increasing the security of Amer- 
icans without denying people their second amendment constitu- 
tional rights. 

With that preface, let me ask you the following question. I know 
of few organizations that are able to keep contact with and impact 
on their constituency, and I don’t say that critically. I say that in 
a flattering way. There are a lot of public service and/or lobbying 
organizations from left, right and center that have different de- 
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grees of impact on their core constituency. You have had a serious 
and positive impact on your core constituency. 

My question is what is it that you as American citizens and as 
a leading organization in this country can do or do you think you 
should do to deal with that issue, the fact that 130 — I won’t bore 
you. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that my entire state- 
ment be placed in the record. 

Senator Kohl. Without objection, it will be done. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Biden follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 

I am pleased that the subcommittee is convening this important hearing on the 
problem of gun violence among our nations children. This urgent problem threatens 
our children every day, and the congress must act stem the violence. 

I would like to commend Senator Kohl for his intense interest in this issue and 
his efforts to find a solution. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to welcome our distinguished witnesses 
and thank them for taking the time to come here today their insights with us. It 
is a pleasure to have them here. 

America is suffering an unprecedented rise of murder and violence I have consist- 
ently pointed out that no state, city, town or neighborhood has been spared the epi- 
demic of violence. And today we are seeing more signs of an ominous new trend of 
violence — the shocking rise of guns and weapons among our children and in our 
schools. 

Last October, I chaired a hearing that examined the shocking increase of guns 
among our children. And with todays’ hearing we continue to study this ominous 
trend and seek solutions. 

As I pointed out at last Octobers’ hearing, our nations schools have been particu- 
larly hard-hit by this violence and the extent to which are children are arming 
themselves can be seen in statistics available from the schools. In fact, at least 
100,000 children are carrying guns to school everyday, and one in five kids have 
carried a deadly weapon to school in the last month. 

At the October hearing, I released the results of a comprehensive fifty state sur- 
vey done by the majority committee staff studying the rise of violence in our schools. 

This study pinpointed several root causes of the shocking rise in gun violence 
among our children: 

First, drugs have fueled the fire by not only putting more guns on the streets, 
but putting more money in the hands of teen dealeii4o buy expensive, high-pow- 
ered weapons. 

Second, gangs have not only armed their own members, but have also become 
the gun traffickers putting ever more guns on the streets and in the hands of 
children. 

The third contributing factor is what might be called a “ John Wayne Syn- 
drome” — in other words, the terrifying cycle that begins when children arm 
themselves to “protect” themselves from other children who are carrying guns. 

Congress has enacted some measures to battle this problem. For example, in 1990 
the gun-free schools act, introduced by Senator Kohl, “gun-free school zones”, pro- 
hibiting the possession of a firearm a within 1,000 feet of a school. Still it is clear 
that we must do much more. 

For example, in last years crime bill which I and many members of this commit- 
tee fought so hard to pass, was the safe schools act of 1991. This comprehensive 
measure would have authorized $100,000,000 to fund anticrime and safety meas- 
ures in schools. 

And of particular importance, last years crime bill included the Brady bill. Pas- 
sage of the Brady bill is an absolute national necessity to protect not only our chil- 
dren, but the whole citizenry from senseless handgun violence. 

Am pleased that Juvenile Justice subcommittee has convened this hearing to con- 
sider Senator Kohl’s proposal to prohibit the transfer or salem handgun or ammuni- 
tion to a juvenile. This is an important issue and I look forward to hearing todays 
testimony and working with all involved. We must break this culture of violence 
that plagues — our children. 

In short, the massive rise of guns and violence among our children must serve 
as a “wake-up” call for action. We cannot delay any longer. We must address this 
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crisis of our children, to do everything we can to make sure that todays’ gunshots 
are silenced tomorrow. 

Senator Biden. The essence of the statement is we have held 
hearings in the full committee establishing that somewhere in ex- 
cess, as I know you know, of 135,000 kids go to school every Mon- 
day morning packing a loaded gun. My wife is a school teacher in 
a very good public school. .22-caliber semi-automatic guns fall out 
of lockers when they are opened, bullet holes through classroom 
windows, and this is an affluent suburban neighborhood. So it is 
not just confined to inner-city, quote, “ghetto schools.” This is 
across the board. 

What are some of the things you can do as public citizens to im- 
pact upon children and guns beyond doing what you do well, teach- 
ing them how to safely discharge those weapons, teaching them 
how to care for those weapons, how to figuratively and literally 
closet those weapons? Beyond that, do you all see any opportunity 
to positively impact on this problem as an organization? 

Ms. Lamson. One area that I raised earlier in my remarks is 
that NRA has been working with a number of groups, including 
members of Congress, who are beginning to raise the consciousness 
factor of what television violence is doing to young children, and 
the wealth now of studies that have been conducted and completed 
to show what really is happening to young children who, from 14 
months old forward — what kind of effect it is having on them as 
they grow older, not only, as I mentioned, in terms oi seeing noth- 
ing on television that shows safe use and handling of firearms or 
firearms in terms of recreational pursuits, but simply against mis- 
use in crimes for guns as a means to have power over someone 
else. 

It does not show the effect on the victims, the victims’ families, 
the scars that victims have for the rest of their lives. It doesn’t nec- 
essarily really show punishment of the people that have per- 
petrated these crimes, and I truly believe that we are raising an 
entire generation of children who do not care what happens to 
other people, are completely desensitized to the effects oi injury 
and death on others in their family, who have a heightened fear 
of this happening to themselves. 

I suspect that is one of the reasons why we are finding children 
taking guns to school, even though that is already illegal. I mean, 
you can’t make it much tougher. It is illegal. But something is 
causing children to bring guns to school to, in essence, perpetrate 
a crime, and another set of kids going to school to protect them- 
selves. I think that in our role, as you mentioned, in terms of edu- 
cation and safety training, we can do that. 

Our members, as parents, can do a lot, as any parent could in 
instilling practices and respect for not only firearms, but authority. 
But it is still going to be incumbent upon those people who are 
around children to begin to guide them. As I said, one of our latest 
concerns has really been what is being shown on television. 

Senator Biden. Well, I think that is very positive. I am happy 
to hear you say that. I would like to invite you, if you are willing — 
and I have found that whenever I have made inquiries to your na- 
tional organization or indicated that it would be useful to speak 
that you have been receptive. I would like you to invite you to con- 
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sider whether or not your organization’s disapprobation for dealers 
and manufacturers who don’t pay as much attention, as some don’t, 
by the way — I am not suggesting that all gun dealers or all manu- 
facturers, or even most, are bad, any more than when I introduced 
the medical health fraud legislation did I think all doctors were en- 
gaged in fraud, or all lawyers, or whatever. 

So, please don’t do what occasionally I have found. Not that you 
have done it, but occasionally I have found when I pick up news- 
letters in my State and find because I strongly support the Brady 
bill that I want to confiscate hunting rifles — a little exaggeration 
of position. But at any rate, I don’t want to go back and refight 
those battles, but figure out how to go from here. 

I would like to explore with you all whether or not there are 
some very high-profile things that you can do to communicate to 
the core membership that you have. By that I mean the people who 
rely on you the most. The people who rely on you the most are the 
manufacturers and the gun dealers, not to suggest in any way that 
that vast membership that you have does not also rely on you. 

You are a little bit like the Farm Bureau. Your insurance pro- 
gram helps a lot for membership. There are a lot of reasons why 
people belong to the NRA. You know, I mean there are a lot of good 
things, but the core membership in terms of the core of your sup- 
port is a lot of the dealers, as well as the manufacturers. 

Just as we are trying to bring, quite frankly, pressure, and you 
are a part of this now, on the entertainment industry, without 
interfering with their first amendment rights, to be more respon- 
sible, I think we should and can bring the same kind of pressure 
upon manufacturers and upon dealers and retail outlets without af- 
fecting their second amendment rights. 

So I would like to explore some of those with you at a later date, 
if you are inclined to do so, if your organization is, and that is an 
open invitation to do that and I am anxious to do it if you want 
to, and I understand if you don’t want to. 

Ms. Lamson. I think that we would be delighted to accept an in- 
vitation to discuss. I mean, if nothing else, I think discussion is a 
very good approach to either finding that which we can do together 
in common or see why there is difference or problems with it. 

Senator Biden. I want to make it clear this has nothing to do 
with any reservation I have about this legislation, which I strongly 
support, but I think you could help change the atmosphere in a 
very positive way. I am not laying the responsibility on you, but 
I think you could be a major player, your organization, in helping 
change this atmosphere. Something has to be done. 

I am being anecdotal, I acknowledge, but tens of thousands of 
teachers, I am sure, have experienced this. When a kid in tenth 
grade walks up to my wife and suggests, because he likes her, he 
wants her to buy a pearl-handled Derringer for her own safety — 
and my wife thought he was kidding, and 3 days later he is ar- 
rested because there is a kid walking across a foot bridge in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, where another kid walks up, 13 years old, puts 
a gun in the back of his head and blows his brains out. It turns 
out one of the three people arrested was this young man. Whether 
he is guilty or not, I don’t know — the same kid who comes up and 
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says, I got one for my grandmom; I really like you, Ms. Biden, and 
I think you should have one. 

You know, I mean something is really sick in this society. Some- 
thing has to be done about handguns without repealing the second 
amendment, and I think there are a lot of things that can be done, 
but I would like to explore some of them with you. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Senator Biden. 

Did you want to make a comment? 

Senator MOSELEY-BRAUN. Well, yes. You had mentioned in re- 
sponse to Senator Cohen that the NRA does education and safety 
training in conjunction with school systems and police depart- 
ments, and I am wondering, do you have any such programs under- 
way in Illinois, which is my State? 

Ms. Lamson. I would have to get back with you because that in- 
formation I don’t have right at hand. I would think so, but I would 
like to check first. 

Senator Moseley-Braun. OK, but you will check and will advise 
me whether or not you have anything underway in Illinois, or any 
plan to undertake such a thing. Thank you. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you very much, Senator Moseley-Braun, 
and thank you very much, Ms. Lamson. You have been very, very 
helpful and we are looking forward to working with you to com- 
plete the bill and get it passed. I am very encouraged by your sup- 
port — tentative support, but I am very encouraged by it. 

Ms. Lamson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kohl. Thank you. 

Our next guest, of course, needs no introduction here. She is 
Sarah Brady, who, with her husband, Jim, is the chief architect of 
the Brady bill to require a waiting period and a background check 
before the purchase of a handgun, and a background check on all 
firearms purchases. 

Today, Sarah Brady is here appearing in her capacity as Chair 
of Handgun Control and its affiliate, the Center to Prevent Hand- 
gun Violence. She is joined her today by Dennis Hennigan, the gen- 
eral counsel for the Center to Prevent Handgun Violence. 

We are really pleased to have you here today. Sorry to keep you 
waiting, but we would like to take your testimony and ask you a 
couple of questions, Sarah. 

STATEMENT OF SARAH BRADY, CHAIRPERSON, HANDGUN 

CONTROL, INC., AND THE CENTER TO PREVENT HANDGUN 

VIOLENCE; ACCOMPANIED BY DENNIS HENNIGAN, GENERAL 

COUNSEL, THE CENTER TO PREVENT HANDGUN VIOLENCE 

Mrs. Brady. Let me first of all thank you. It is a pleasure and 
honor to be here, and I would like to begin, Mr. Chairman, by com- 
mending you and the other members of this subcommittee for your 
interest in this subject. 

As the Chair of Handgun Control, Inc., and the Center to Pre- 
vent Handgun Violence, I share your concern regarding the prob- 
lem of children and gun violence. As you and some of the other wit- 
nesses earlier in the day have made clear, we are facing an unprec- 
edented problem, an unprecedented level of juvenile violence in this 
country, and it is just the overall crime rate; it is the severity of 
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the crimes that are being committed. Fights and simple assaults 
have given way to rapes, robberies, killings. Juvenile homicides, in 
particular, are on the rise. The rate of criminal homicide for 15 
year olds increased by 217 percent between 1985 and 1991. 

As the parent of a 14-year-old myself, I am increasingly appre- 
hensive about the safety of our children, and let me add that they 
are, also. I, as a parent, am not alone. I know we have looked at 
the Harris poll, but I would like to reiterate some of those figures 
just released last week. 

We found that 77 percent of adults, including 58 percent of gun 
owners, believe that children are in danger by guns. One in five 
parents said they have or know someone who has a child who was 
wounded or killed by another child who had a gun. 

Much of the increase in juvenile violence is being committed with 
guns. Between 1980 and 1990, there was a 79-percent increase in 
the number of juveniles committing murder with guns. In New 
York City, arrests on gun charges of children aged 7 to 15 rose by 
75 percent between 1987 and 1990. 

The Center to Prevent Handgun Violence is today releasing a re- 
port, and I think you already have a copy in the record, “Kids Car- 
rying Guns.” The Center’s report contains a number of very dis- 
turbing findings about State and Federal regulation of handgun 
possession by juveniles. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have the full text of that report submitted into the 
record. 

Senator KOHL. Without objection, it will be done. 

[The report referred to above follows; another report, “Children 
and Guns: Sensible Solutions,” by David B. Kopel, is retained in 
the subcommittee files.] 

Mrs. BRADY. But I want to summarize briefly some of the key 
findings of that report. Despite the rise in handgun violence among 
juveniles, handgun possession by minors in many areas of this 
country is not prohibited. While Federal law prohibits sale of hand- 
guns to minors under the age of 21, there is no Federal law ban- 
ning their possession by minors. Although many States limit the 
carrying of concealed weapons, the majority of States fail to ban 
the open possession of handguns by all persons under 21, and only 
13 States prohibit all minors from possession. Fifteen States pro- 
hibit the open possession of handguns by those 17 and below, while 
the remaining 22 States permit the open carrying of handguns by 
some or all persons under age 18. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are the key findings of the Center’s report. 
Having made those observations, let me express today my utmost 
support for what you are attempting to do here. The legislation 
that you are proposing is a very positive step forward. Prohibiting 
children from possessing handguns, except while under the direct 
supervision of an adult, is a sensible, life-saving measure, and we 
stand firmly behind the intent and direction of your legislation. 

It would not only save many innocent lives, it would also help 
to reduce the climate of fear in which many children and their par- 
ents now live. We recommend, however, that the age be raised from 
18 to 21. An age requirement of 21 would be consistent with the 
Gun Control Act of 1968, which prohibits the sale or delivery of 
handguns by dealers to persons under 21 years of age. 
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Also, a lower age limit would dilute the effectiveness of the legis- 
lation. As the Center’s report makes clear, while gun violence 
among young juveniles is serious and growing, it does not approach 
the level of violence among those older than 18, but less than 21 
years of age. 

In summary, we strongly support Federal legislation barring ju- 
veniles from possessing handguns without adult supervision, and 
we strongly recommend that the prohibition extend to all juveniles 
under the age of 21. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by again thanking you and the 
other members of this subcommittee for your interest in this sub- 
ject. We look forward to working with you in developing legislation 
that will address the growing problem of children and guns. 

[Mrs. Brady submitted the following:] 

Prepared Statement of Sarah Brady 

Mr. Chairman, let me begin today my commending you and the other members 
of the subcommittee for your interestin this subject. As the Chair of both Handgun 
Control, Inc., and its affiliate organization, the Center to Prevent Handgun Violence, 
I share your concern regarding the problem of children and gun violence. 

During the last decade, there was, as the FBI has described it, “an unprecedented 
level of juvenile violence,” in this country. Even more disturbing than the rising in- 
cidence of crime is the intensity and character of the crimes being commit- 
ted. Vandalism has given way to increased theft and larceny, while assaults have 
given way to rapes and killings. 

The trend is clear. Both the perpetrators and the victims of violent crimes in this 
country are getting younger and younger. As the parent of a 14-year-old child, I am 
increasingly apprehensive about the safety of our children. And I am not alone. A 
Lou Harris Poll released last week found that 77 percent of adults — including 58 
percent of gun owners — believe that children are endangered by guns; only 29 per- 
cent believe that most children are safe from violence in the schools. One in five 

E arents said they have or know someone who has a child who was wounded or killed 
y another child who had a gun. 

And crime statistics amplify the concerns expressed in public opinion polls. Con- 
sider these findings: 

• The overall rate of violent crime by juveniles is on the rise. The violent crime 
arrest rate for juveniles aged 10-17 rose by 27 percent between 1980 and 1990. 
• Juvenile homicide, in particular, is on the rise. According to a Northeastern 
University report, arrest rates for criminal homicide among 13-14 year old 
males increased by 140 percent between 1985 and 1991. Among 15 year old 
males the increase was 217 percent; among 16 year old males, 158 percent; for 
17 year old males 121 percent, and for 18-20 year old males 131 percent. 

• More and more juvenile crime is being committed with guns. Between 1980 and 
1990 there was a 79-percent increase in the number of juveniles committing 
murder with guns. In New York City, arrests on gun charges of children ages 
7 to 15 rose by 75 percent between 1987 and 1990. 

• Juveniles are the greatest victims of the rise in juvenile crime. People between 
the ages of 16 and 24 are more likely to be victims of handgun crime than any 
other group. Firearms are now the second leading cause of death for youths 
aged 15-19. The rate of firearm homicide for that age group rose 141 percent 
between 1985 and 1990. 

The Center to Prevent Handgun Violence is today releasing a report on “Kids Car- 
rying Guns.” The Center’s report contains a number of very disturbing findings 
about state and Federal regulation of handgun possession by juveniles. With your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the full text of that report submit- 
ted into today’s record. 

But let me summarize what I think are some of the key findings of that report: 

• Despite the rise in handgun violence among juveniles , handgun possession by 
minors in many areas of this country is not prohibited. While Federal law pro- 
hibits sale of handguns to minors under the age of 21, there is no Federal law 
banning their possession by minors. 
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• Although many states limit the cprying of concealed weapons, the majority of 
states fail to ban the open possession of handguns by all persons under 21. 

• Only 13 states and the District of Columbia directly prohibit all minors under 
21 from openly carrying handguns. 

• 115 states prohibit the open possession of handguns by those 17 and below, but 
permit open carrying by 18 to 20 year olds even though the murder arrest rate 
for 18 and 19 year olds is higher than for any other age group. 

• The remaining 22 states permit the open carrying of handguns by some or all 
persons under age 18. 

Those Mr. Chairman are the key findings of the Center’s report. Having made 
those observations, let me express today my utmost support for what you are at- 
tempting to do here. The legislation that you are introducing — the Juvemle Gun Vi- 
olence Prevention Act of 1993 — is a very positive step forward. 

Prohibiting children from possessing handguns, except while under the direct su- 
pervision of an adult, is a sensible, life-saving measure and we stand firmly behind 
the intent and direction of your legislation. It would not only save many innocent 
lives, it would also help in some measure to reduce the climate of fear in which 
many children and their parents now live. 

We recommend, however, that the age be raised from 18 to 21. An age require- 
ment of 21 would be consistent with the Gun Control Act of 1968 which prohibits 
the sale or delivery of handguns by “any licensed importer, licensed manufacturer, 
licensed dealer, or licensed collector” to persons under 21 years of age. But it is not 
just a matter of legal consistency. The very same concerns that led Congress in 1968 
to prohibit the sale of handguns to minors under the age of 21 apply with equal 
vigor to the possession of handguns. 

Adoption of a lower qualifying age — 18 or even younger — would dilute the effec- 
tiveness of this legislation. As tne Center’s report makes clear, while gun violence 
among young juveniles is serious and growing, it does not approach the level of vio- 
lence among those older than 18 but less than 21 years of age. And that is especially 
true for the more violent crimes, including murder. 

In summary, we strongly support Federal legislation barring juveniles from pos- 
sessing handguns without adult supervision and we strongly recommend that the 
prohibition extend to all juveniles under the age of 21. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by again thanking you and the other members 
of this subcommittee for your interest in this subject. We look forward to working 
with you in developing legislation that will address the growing problem of children 
and gun violence. 
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Founded in 1983, the Center to Prevent Handgun Violence is a national 
non-profit organization working to reduce firearms deaths and injuries through education, 
research and legal advocacy. The programs of the Center complement the legislative 
initiatives of its sister organization, Handgun Control, Inc. Sarah Brady chairs both 
organizations. 

Through its Legal Action Project, the Center participates in litigation on behalf of 
victims of gun violence and advocates legal principles that will ultimately reduce the 
accessibility of firearms to those likely to misuse them - convicted felons, minors, and 
other high-risk persons. 

This report was prepared by the staff of the Legal Action Project under the 
supervision of Dennis Henigan, Project Director. Judith Bonderman, Staff Attorney, wrote 
the report with the invaluable research assistance of Eric Gorovitz, the Project’s Legal 
Intern. Ken Williams designed and produced the final report. Special thanks go to Shawn 
Taylor for graphic design and to Staff Attorney Gail Robinson for editorial assistance. The 
cover illustration is by Jeff Williams in Springfield, Missouri. 



1993 Center to Prevent Handgun Violence, Washington, D.C. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In the summer of 1992, Phoenix Mayor Paul Johnson was shocked to find that 
Arizona’s gun control laws gave police no authority to stop teenagers who were openly 
carrying firearms. Gang members, some as young as 13 and 14, came to a neighbor- 
hood crime control meeting with guns strapped to their hips. And it was perfectly legal 
for them to do so. While Arizona law prohibited the sale or furnishing of firearms to 
minors without parental consent and barred all persons from carrying concealed 
weapons, it did not prohibit anyone, including juveniles, from possessing and/or carrying 
unconcealed firearms. 

In response to this loophole in Arizona law, the cities of Phoenix, Glendale, and 
Apache Junction enacted legislation requiring minors to obtain written parental permission 
before they could carry firearms/ These laws were designed to permit preventive 
intervention against teenagers, including gang members, who were openly displaying 
firearms in these cities. The public safety rationale for these laws was obvious to the 
police and the communities involved, and public approval ratings were high. 2 In fact, 
over 75% of law enforcement officers polled thought the law should be more restrictive. 
[See Attachment A] 



1 'Firearm' is defined in the ordinances as any loaded or unloaded pistol, revolver, rifle, or shotgun. 
It does not include air rifles, air pistols, or BB guns. 

2 In a poll taken by The Arizona Republic in November 1992, 74% of the 608 adults responding 
favored the written parental consent law. 
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Support for these laws was not, however, universal. In spite of the fact that the 
ordinance was being effectively used by the police - 124 firearms were seized from 
minors in Phoenix in the first 12 months after passage of the law - the National Rifle 
Association financed a court challenge to the ordinances. In Saathoff v. City of Phoenix . 3 
the named plaintiffs, 
some as young as 11 
years old, alleged that 
the local ordinances 
were preempted by state 
law and that no munici- 
pality could pass gun 
control measures more 
strict than provided for in state law. The Center to Prevent Handgun Violence, joined by 
four Arizona police groups, 4 filed an amicus curiae brief in support of the cities, and in 
December 1992, the Maricopa County, Arizona Superior Court upheld the local 
ordinances. 5 (See Attachment B] 




Maricopa County, Arizona, Superior Court. CV 92-18805. 

4 The Arizona Association of Chiefs of Police, the Arizona State Lodge of the FratemaJ Order of 
Police, the Associated Highway Patrolmen of Arizona, and the Phoenix Law Enforcement Association. 

The state legislature responded by amending the Arizona Code to include a provision prohibiting 
minors under 18 from carrying or possessing firearms except when under adult supervision. The new 
law, §13-3111, applies only to counties with more than 500,000 persons and permits other counties to 
adopt Identical ordinances. 
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The need for the local legislation in Arizona was amply supported by crime 
statistics. In 1991, 2,093 teens under 18 were arrested for violent crime in Arizona, an 
89% increase over 1989. 6 In 1991 in Phoenix aJone, there were at least 1200 incidents 
of aggravated assault committed by armed juveniles. 7 

Unfortunately, Arizona’s recent experience with juvenile violent crime is not unusual. 
While the Arizona case placed a spotlight on the problem of kids carrying guns, similar 
concerns also surfaced in other states. 

* In Kansas, it is illegal to sell a handgun to a minor under 18, but neither 
possession nor open carrying by minors is prohibited. In March 1993, the Wichita 
City Council barred minors under 18 from possessing any firearms unless 
supervised by a parent or guardian. The Council acted in response to the 
perception that the city was becoming plagued by "gangs and drugs and guns and 
poverty and a society that’s coming apart," and to the failure of state law to provide 
adequate protection from these problems. 8 [See Attachment C) 

* Colorado state law regulates neither the open carrying of firearms nor the 
possession of guns by minors. Parents of child murder victims and others 
concerned with teenage crime organized a group called "Parent’s United - No 
Children’s Handguns" [PUNCH!]. The group, which now has over 1000 members, 

6 In 1989, 1108 teens under 18 were arrested for violent crime in Arizona. U.S. Department of 
Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Crime in the United States 1989 at 229, Table 63. Compare the 
1991 Uniform Crime Reports at 270, Table 68. 

7 Memo of 4/30/92 from Phoenix Police Chief Dennis A Garrett to Assistant City Manager Sheryl L 
Scidley. 

8 Suzanne Perez, “A matter of law, order, politics,' Wichita Eagle, Mar. 14, 1993 at 1 A 
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seeks passage of a bill that would prohibit possession of firearms by minors. A 
bill was introduced in the state legislature but several major flaws in the bill caused 
it to die in the 1993 session. [See Attachment D] 



The Legal Action Project of the Center to Prevent Handgun Violence conducted a ' 
survey of state laws to determine if the states of Arizona, Kansas, and Colorado were 
unique in permitting open possession of guns by minors. This report, which indudes the 
results of that survey, is not intended to answer every question about state gun laws, but 
only to identify states which inadequately regulate open carrying and possession of 
handguns by minors. Our study concentrated on handguns because of their high use 
in crime 9 and their popular appeal to juveniles. 

Our findings can be summarized as follows: 

* Although many states limit the carrying of concealed weapons, the majority 
of states fail to ban the open possession of handguns by all persons under 

. 21 . 

* Only 13 states and the District of Columbia directly prohibit all minors under 
21 from openly carrying handguns. 



9 Of the 14,265 firearms murder victims in the United States in 1991, 11,411 died from handguns, 
while only 1854 were kflled with shotguns or rifles. U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Crime in the United States 1991. Table 2.9. p. 17. Released on August 30. 1992, these 
Uniform Crime Reports are the most recent published data available. 
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* 15 states prohibit the open possession of handguns by those 1 7 and below, 
but permit open carrying by 18 to 20-year-olds even though the murder 
arrest rate for 18 and 19-year-olds is higher than for any other age group. 

* The remaining 22 states permit the open carrying of handguns by some or 
ail persons under 18. 

* Moreover, there is no federal prohibition on open carrying or possession of 
handguns by minors. 

The news media has already succeeded in raising public awareness about 
escalating juvenile violence. The purpose of this report is to educate the public about the 
failure of our lawmakers to address this crisis adequately. The model legislation included 
at the end of this report is designed to aid legislators in fashioning an appropriate 
response to the problem of “gun-toting* kids. 

III. JUVENILE VIOLENCE ON THE RISE 

During the 1980’s, the nation faced “an unprecedented level of juvenile violence, “ 
according to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 10 Minors across the country were not 
simply committing acts of delinquency, like breaking windows, or property crimes such 
as theft and larceny; they were robbing, raping, and killing. 11 



10 Id. at 279-89. 

1 1 The severity of the juvenile criminal activity led many prosecutors to seek transfer of cases from 
the state juvenile justice system to adult courtrooms. R. Howe, "Va. Panel Links Violent Crime. Rise in 
Juveniles Tried as Adults.* The Washington Post, 11/10/92. E3. 
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